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One in ad 
Ten Cente. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attention 
iven to Church, Col , and Academy Bells..... 
fiiustrated Catalogue sent 18 2z 


EASY CHAIRS 
ODD SOFAS 


As low as can be obtained in Boston, and I will warrant them 
to be strictly 


Keeping no old shop-worn stock in the place. Also a large 
ae and selected stock of 


Upholstery Coods, 


By the Yard, at Wholesale Prices. 


S. SOMERS, 


Opposite Adams House, 
544 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvine Emerson, author of ‘‘SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A k for High AND GramMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
Acapemigs, Soci1AL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. i ‘ 
Either of above books sent prepaid on ~~ of je. 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 1 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


School Apparatu 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is for good workmanship. _ 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high — which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 

or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's 
Illustrated, 


43.¢ 


Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 


Brownine of London, and Kaenic of Paris, 


manofacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
from Colleges 


and Institutions of Learn- 


Brookline, M 


Manufactory i 
Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
23 


10:00 and 12:00 A, 


MICHIGAN TEACHER 
Will be supplied until January 1, 1876, at 


$1.00 per annum. 
Sample Copies, Ten Cents. 
Commended New-Engiland Fournal of Education 
r 


and many othe autherities. 
H. A. FORD, 
00, Michigan. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College ¥ 


Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wx. F. Warren, LL.D., 
resident. For information concerning any Department 
address the Dean, Boston, 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. 


dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clint N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, F. Macoun, D.D. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


Ohio. For cata- 
ANDREWS. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 
—_ logue, etc., address the President, I, 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
'LEGE. W. S. Cuanx, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. res, A. 


Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, = 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
*. For information address Dr. J.V. LansinG, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For ci in tion ly to 
Austin Fuint, Jr., Secretary. 
BCLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions lly ing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
pp-; $1.50 a year, Spacinen copies furnished. Address 
Robert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
a For circulars address Joun A. Murphy, M.D. 29m 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. bar esa 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor, 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifthave, N.Y. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical entt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpgs, 426 East a6th street. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. . 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cochran, LL.,D Brooklyn, N 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuigs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Staey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations om 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. _ 16 22 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific De 
* of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


» Phil- 
OGERS, 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 

all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


SBErFrizELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHOOL oF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Colle, Medicine — Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. W 4BBEr ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
aes ‘School — Rev. H. F. Fis’ A.M., Principal. dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 162z | tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


Frccaaerae UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Ss Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 

oll. of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LU.D., Pres’ t. 

Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M be 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., ' 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. MAGILL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address Burns, Prest. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. CHas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 _ 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — C Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


Arts and Science, a) to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. Bean of Faculty of Science. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
most Address W. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 
prepared over 600 Young Mep* 
W. Cazenovia, N.Y. A 
ONN. LITERARY INS’ /TION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for ty “4 ses. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough A. A.M., Princ. 
HAUNCY-HALI >*.00L, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Chr e Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different depary indergarten, Preparatory, and 


i 1825. Has 
College. ‘Aadress 


Upper, accommod? Als of both sexes from th to 
twenty-one years . Special students received in all 
sections of Upp Zartment. 


ILMAN Y ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school yeaty. commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Drgrina, Principal. 26m 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 
SEEN ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 


care and instruction. 

PBINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
_ Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 

Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rev. Harris, 

Treasurer of the College. 30m 


PEERSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
O 


Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. SAML. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Srepeins, A.M. 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, K. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bord ny 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgty,Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address CHar.es C. BraGpon, Principal. 


MArLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments th sustained ; a of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalogue A Prof. H. 

. Greens, Principal. 15 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’t. 


W ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of stud — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Yo information address F. B. DexTer, Secretary. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
ember. Address the President, J. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 


IFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
P4sa cal Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BrnTon. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the Jest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E,ocuTion within the means of al) 
persons of talent and high aspirations. ‘There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersiiea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a'slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Luck 

No. x 84% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ 

“ “ “ 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 
For ineradestion a liberal discount will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


 MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Sree. No Agencies. cow 2222 


Wy, Wy = 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’! Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Deas, Tourjes, 
Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 
ARLE'TON COLLEGE, Norilhfield, Minn. Open te 
F I R S ys C L A S S 5. C both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. Cap 
ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad-| 
| 
pursuits. B. Mercatr, Superintendent, 9 
M *sT!1¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
Send for circular to Messrs. WriGgut & Dona.p. 4om 
RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and School. 
ences Circulars free ABRAM LHOMPSON, Kector. 
Bannister, DD. Sen. Prof. if 
Booth, LL.D. Dean. 
| 
| 
by J =| 
| 
— 


ii 


Worcester's Quarto Dictionary. 


Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Fune 25th, 1873. 
Your splendid gift to the Anderson 
School came to me this morning, and J 
can simply say, by way of acknowledg- 
ment, that I have long considered Wor- 
CESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY superior 
to any other work of its kind. 
Very truly yours, 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
For sale by Beoksellers generally. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Pudlishers, 
43 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil i 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and . 
H. vee A.M., Mathematics. 

en N. , A.M., Physi 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D.. LLD., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil ess II. Mining Engineering; tL. 
Metall ; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. jo 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a tory year 

tes for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
ination. 
tion, use ories, apparatus, -room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. r 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
isa term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS— Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 

oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 


ors ticket, $5.00; Graduation $25.00. For 
further im’ address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A 8S ial class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 
‘or catalogue, itai 


address, at New Britain, 
27 L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 

BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 

School year commences first Monday 
33 "ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
1303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
> 


~ 


\CTIONARY. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 

“THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ExTANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

“ Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in 
some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pen- 
nies for the like purpose. | 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a 
better expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 

It is a great labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in 
one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must be deemed 

ood property which will clear itself once a year. If you 
_ any doubt about the precise meaning of the word clear, 
in the last sentence, look at Webster’s nine definitions of the 
v. t."—Mass. Life Boat. 


A New Feature. 
To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged, we have recently added four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work at large expense. 
——ALso —— 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The National Standard. 

Proof, 2O TO tl. 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the coun- 
we 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to ~~ per- 
son, on application, the statements of more than 100 Book- 
sellers from every section of the country. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfring/jield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster’s Prim’y School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 


High School 
ad Counting House ‘* with numerous illus- 


trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., New York. 43a 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H,. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


WAIT & C0.’8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematica! Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,$ 39 Brattle St., Boston 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Marx, Gillott's,\ name 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 

Is one of the largest and most successful ~ ienic Institu- 
tiens in America, and for invalids seeking hea fh and Teach. 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 


cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


» PUBLISHERS OF “ 
GREENLEAF’S 
NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmeties, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 

New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic, 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hami_ron. Complete Course in 


one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 
This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 
of Bangor, Lewisto: 
Rockland, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Watertown 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 

St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, Bristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 

Sing-Sing, A 
Buffalo, {on City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
86 Bromfield St., 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Cengraphical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the au.nor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation ; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
ene age as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these G: phies. A copy of the “‘ Evementary 

GroGRAPHy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ CompLete GroGraPHy’”’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


‘Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various gun and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. : 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I, and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


5 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. Wuirre has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. : 3 
The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /#- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &°c. 

NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams... Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ....+++++++0+0++ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . .++++.-.0++++ Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the E/e- 


mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv. 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
mentions for Teaching.” Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 4 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tur Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


18 BOSTON, 


Care Kni Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
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The Song of the Spirit over the Water. 


(The following poem is an expression of the Eastern doctrine of the emission 
and absorption of souls by the great Over-Soul. It is a literal translation of 
Goethe’s Song of the Spirit.—n. w. s.] 


The human spirit 
Resembles water : 

From heaven it comes, 

To heaven it goes, 

And downward, earthward, 
Again is driven, 

Ever changing. 


Down from the lofty, 
Lofty, wall streams 

The lucent jet, 

Then breaks in lonely 
Dissolving vapors 

On the smooth warm rock, 
And with light fingers 
Gropes its way, veiling, 
Soft murmuring, 

To the depths 


Rocks uprising 
Oppose the torrent, 
Madly it rages, 
Step by step, down 
To the plain 


In shallow channels 

On thro’ the meadows it creeps, 
And in the glassy sea 

Stars feast their eyes on 

Their own sweet beauty. 


Wind is the billow’s 
Passionate lover ; 

Wind stirs from the bottom 
White crested surges. 


Spirit of man, 

How like thou to water ! 
Destiny human, 

How like thou to wind! 


Education at the Centennial. 


MODE PROPOSED FOR PRESENTING THE CLAIMS OF OUR 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, IN 1876: — BY 
FRANKLIN B, HOUGH, OF LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


[Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 17th, 1875. 


The near completion of the first full century in our 
national history is very generally regarded by our cit- 
izens as a suitable occasion to review the history of this 
century, in whatever tends to illustrate our growth and 
progress during this great interval of time ; to compare 
the present with the past, and to gather up such lessons 
of experience as may tend to greatest profit in the 
future. So extraordinary is the interest in this event, 
that everywhere throughout the country the centennial 
day of local events in the Revolution is being marked 
by celebrations so memorable that they become of 
themselves notable events in history, affording subjects 
for research and themes for discussion, that bring out, 
in strong relief, the contrasts between ¢hen and now, and 
forces the inquiry upon every thoughtful mind a to 
what causes have most operated in working these changes, 
and how they may be turned to best account in the future. 


Without entering into a particular discussion as to 
the influences of self-government, and the habit of in- 
quiry which this form of government has a tendency to 
encourage, we will take it for granted that the custom of 
investigation of fundamental principles has the effect 
to educate the mind for the comprehension of enlarged 
and general views, and to qualify it, in the most ample 
way, for understanding the causes and relations of 
events. In short, the mental discipline acquired by 
this habit of generalization and discussion has a most 
salutary effect in fitting our people to appreciate, and 
to apply to practical use, such advantages as may be 
offered in the circumstances around them. This acute- 
ness of observation and facility of adaptation, which some 
would claim as the trait of character most strongly de- 
veloped among our American people, may, in my opin- 
ion, be regarded as the natural result of that long course 
of influences which, beginning with the hardships of 
colonial beginnings, have ever since been operating 
through the constantly recurring necessities of daily 
life, in a country where entails of dignity and wealth 
are unknown, and where the parent enjoying these ad- 
vantages can only assure their descent to posterity by 
diligently teaching to their children the means by which 
they may be honorably acquired and truly deserved. 


It appears to have been recognized from an early 
period in our history, and it may now be regarded as a 
maxim that nobody will deny, that education is the best 
guarantee of success, in every conceivable direction of 
human enterprise, — that the man best acquainted with 
the principles upon which his business is founded, will, 
with proper forethought and prudence, excel another, 
who, under like circumstances, may lack this attain- 
ment ; and in short, that “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” and 
that its increase and diffusion through every grade of 
society is the best guaranty of the perpetuity of our 
civil institutions, and of the future increase of our na- 
tional prosperity. If we examine into the details of our 
material prosperity, its elements will be found mainly to 
consist in the application of principles first discovered 
by science, and afterwards turned to use, either directly 
by the original discoverer or, quite as often, by others 
more favored by genius or opportunity, and qualified by 
education to comprehend and apply the principle, and 
to meet and modify the circumstances incident to its 
application. Thus, whether the object be a labor-saving 
agricultural or mechanical implement, a manufactured 
or chemical product, or an improved process, we stand 
indebted to science and education for their discovery, 
application, and use; and in every review of our na- 
tional history, whether general or special, we are met in 
the beginning with this fact of relation and depend- 
ence, and are in justice required to admit its presence 
and value. 

If this view of the connection between science and 
the useful arts be accepted, and the enormous develop- 
ment of our material resources be credited to these 
arts, in the hands of a people taught to apply them, the 
conclusion follows, that a careful and impartial history 
of the institutions where science is cultivated, its boun- 
daries extended, and its principles taught, must form an 
important, and indeed an essential, feature in the history 
of a country or a period, and that in our coming na- 
tional Centennial, the history of our colleges, universi- 
ties, professional schools, and institutions for the culti- 
vation of special sciences, should have a due and proper 
place. In accordance with this view, the Board, on 
behalf of the U. S. Executive Departments, in the ar- 
rangement of a programme of so much as may come 


under their charge in preparations for the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, has assigned a 
place for inquiries having direct reference to this subject. 
To the details of this plan your attention is now invited, 


It may be fully stated in the beginning, and it is ob- 
vious without argument, that at this late period it would 
be impossible for any person, or for several persons, 
not previously acquainted with the details of the sub- 
ject, to undertake the preparation of anything like a 
comprehensive history of these educational institutions, 
or of any considerable number of them, in detail. In 
short, the enterprise requires the cordial codperation 
and aid of those who have long been connected with 
those seats of learning, who are already well acquainted 
with their history, and who have access to, and control 
of, the records and other sources of information from 
which alone a full and satisfactory historical summary 
may be prepared. It will be conceded by every one 
that the officers of colleges are persons exceptionally 
well educated, and well informed as to affairs relating 
to their several institutions ; that they have a direct in- 
terest in seeing the history of these institutions fairly 
and properly presented, and that the cause of education 
generally, and this measure as concerns them specially, 
cannot fail to receive benefit, if the work is wed/ done. 


Appealing, therefore, to their intelligence and _patri- 
otism, the request will be respectfully made that they 
prepare, or cause to be prepared under their direction, a 
concise statement in form for use, after such order of 
arrangements as shall be prescribed and explained, 
which shall embrace the information desired, and such 
statistical facts as admit of tabular statement. From 
these there will be prepared such general results as the 
data may warrant. The work will be done under the 
direction of the Bureau of Education, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as a part of a more general inquiry 
relating to educational interests for presentation at the 
Centennial at Philadelphia in the coming year. 


In considering the modes by which a subject may be 
presented on such an occasion, we shall find them tend- 
ing to arrangement under two principal forms. First, 
exhibitions to the eye, for the instruction of such as 
may attend the exhibition ; and secondly, publication of 
facts for general information and future use. Let us 
for a moment examine the extent of application desira- 
ble, and the proper merits of these two methods. 

Whatever may be feasible with respect to the exhibi- 
tion of methods of instruction and of the means and 
appliances used with most success in primary schools, 
and for instruction in the elementary sciences, while we 
cheerfully admit their easy and proper introduction in 
such an exhibition, with respect to these schools, we 
cannot find that these modes of illustration apply to 
schools of higher grade, where instruction is imparted 
through the study of text-books, the recitations and re- 
views of the class-room, and the teachings of the lec- 
ture-room. It is probable that many of the instruments 
by which the truths of science are illustrated, will 
form a prominent feature in the exhibition, and herein 
our manufacturers can afford to place their apparatus 
by the side of the best that Europe can produce. The 
principles upon which their action depends will be seen 
everywhere pervading the departments of mechanical 
engineering and applied science wherein they fill so im- 
portant a place, and whereof the discoveries of the cen- 
tury form so grand a part. 

But if we cannot show by actual exhibitions the 
methods by which science is taught, we may at least pre- 
sent some of the results of education, by opening a 
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field for honorable rivalry in the way of competitive 
examinations, before competent and impartial judges, 
for such as the several colleges may select as their best 
men, and those whom they are willing to offer to the 
world as the best illustration of their educational work. 
It is true, the time for preparation for such an examin- 
ation is short, but there is still sufficient time to organ- 
ize, and the aim should be to determine, not what col- 
lege students can do between now and next July, but 
to show what they have been doing. 

We have had of late years much rivalry among col- 
lege men, in endeavoring to out-do one another in the 
development of musce, but hitherto nothing to prove 
their relative superiority in the nobler achievements of 
the mind. We cheerfully concede every argument that 
favors the development of sound health in the student, 
and should encourage this by judicious physical train- 
ing, as the best guarantee of a long and useful life. 
But the competition that brings this training conspicu- 
ously forward, giving to our sporting gentry an oppor- 
tunity for the wildest ventures in betting, and to whole 
communities an occasion of phrenzied excitement, tends 
to degrade rather than to elevate the standard of edu- 
cation, by inspiring the young aspirant to college fame 
with false ideas as to the highest aims and noblest hon- 
ors of a college course. 

Let us rather seek to bring forward those intellectual 
powers that give distinction in the forum and the senate, 
and that fit a man for the highest achievements in sci- 
ence, the broadest field for usefulness, and the greatest 
success in whatever line of honorable ambition his 
talents and opportunities may open before him. An 
open and impartial examination would afford a chance 
for showing conspicuously to the world the best results 
of our collegiate systems of education, and would 
doubtless be improved by very many of our best stu- 
dents, were the opportunity offered. 

Besides these means of showing our educational in- 
terests, we have it in our power to exhibit the extent 
and arrangement of the facilities that have been pro- 
vided for educational purposes, their geographical loca- 
tion with reference to the general wants of the country, 
the extent and topography of their grounds, and the 
plans and architecture of their buildings. If these 
have been well chosen and properly provided, they will 
furnish an important indication of the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the founders, and often the first and principal 
reason of success, where, everything else being equal, 
an injudicious location, or other defect in the original 
project, would have resulted in disappointment or total 
failure. 

The principal features of collegiate and superior ed- 
ucation, which admit of exhibition to the eye, will, 
therefore, be necessarily limited chiefly to maps of 
grounds, and plans and views of buildings, with such 
graphic delineations as their statistical resources may 
allow. To this may properly be added, series of por- 
traits of founders, benefactors, and instructors, as may 
be found practicable. It is understood that sufficient 
facilities will be provided for the satisfactory exhibition 
of these objects, so as to fully meet the requirements 
of the occasion. The plans should be on a scale of 24 
feet to the inch, and the portraits on sheets 10 by 12 
inches in size. 

To secure a fair and impartial opportunity to each 
institution, without preference to any, circulars and 
forms have been prepared, and will soon be issued, pre- 
scribing the scale and size desirable for this purpose, 
and giving such information with respect to their prep- 
aration as appears necessary. Without here going 
minutely into these details, I will briefly remark the 
principal ideas entertained concerning these several 
objects. 

Map of Grounds.—This should embrace only so 
much of the lands connected with these institutions as 

may be used for educational purposes proper, and not 
farming lands, unless worked as a model farm. The 
campus, buildings, gardens, avenues, and ornamental 


planting should be shown, and when necessary an in- 
dex-map should be prepared, showing the relative loca- 
tion of the premises with respect to any neighboring 
city or town, and the relative position of premises not 
adjacent, that may belong to the institution. It is 
thought that a scale of 1 to 1,200, or 100 feet to the 
inch, would be sufficient for showing college grounds in 
most cases. It would be obviously in good taste that 
these maps should be perfectly simple and plain, with- 
out attempt at ornamentation, either in the borders or 
lettering, with such tints and topographical details as 
might be necessary for their full undtrstanding, but 
entirely free from any attempt at display beyond what 
the subject and its actual conditions require. The Jo- 
cation of buildings as embraced in the plans but not 
yet erected, should be indicated by dotted outlines, so 
that while the intentions may be studied the actual con- 
dition shall be shown. 

Plans and Views of the Buildings.—Where an edifice 

has been built with especial reference to a particular 
use, its plan acquires a certain historical value in con- 
nection with that use, by showing the ideas, and quite 
often the resources of the projectors. In this sense 
the silent teachings of a ground-plan, whether well- 
adapted to its object or otherwise, become so much tes- 
timony for or against those who adopted it. In passing 
judgment upon such evidence, however, justice would 
demand that we carry ourselves back to the time, and 
take fully into account the circumstances that sur- 
rounded the projectors, the light of experience they 
enjoyed, the means they possessed, and the hopes and 
prospects that cheered, or the cloud of adversity that 
overshadowed them. Judged in this spirit, the plans 
of an edifice which would now be condemned by every- 
one as wholly unworthy for present use, might become 
a striking evidence of the enterprise and the sacrifices 
of a former age, or of bold adventure in pioneer settle- 
ment, which under the circumstances of its day may 
well deserve our admiration. Every plan should there- 
fore have its date, by the aid of which, in the light of 
history, it may be properly studied. 
Among these plans, if fully collected, we would how- 
ever find many of recent date, which present the fruits 
of ripe experience and profound thought—an adapta- 
tion to present wants and a thorough convenience for 
present use, that may well serve as models for imitation, 
and which would doubtless serve this purpose with 
manifest profit to the world, if this opportunity was of- 
fered. Thus, whether as a record of the past, or as a 
model for the future, a collection of plans may be re- 
garded as of great importance, and as well deserving 
our thoughtful attention. 

Of like value would be Jerspective views of buildings, 
which are only the further illustration of this plan, with 
the architectural ideas of the day displayed as means 
allowed and circumstances favored. If one desired to 
travel back in imagination to a given period in history, 
to study events in their true relation and judge of cause 
and effect, as men then judged and acted, he would 
seek to become familiar with the arts and sciences, as 
well as the literature of the period, and to place him- 
self in the midst of all the conditions that then existed, 
with the knowledge that then prevailed, and under the 
influences that then operated. : 

How much of this history of by-gone days is ex- 
pressed in the architecture of an old building! Com- 
pare the ancient hall in Philadelphia, where our history 
as a nation began, with the costly piles at our national 
capital, where the legislation and the business of the 
central offices of the government are transacted! Yet 
this difference is no greater than in everything, while in 
a vast number of instances the present condition has 
nothing whatever on the other side of the contrast. 

Thus, in educational affairs, plans and views of build- 
ings, become when taken in connection with the date 
of erection, most valuable elements of history, embrac- 
ing for this comparison, not only those now obsolete 


and used for other purposes, but also, so far as can now 


be procured, those formerly existing but now entirely 
gone, and this back, if possible, to the beginning. 

With modern facilities for photography, and that ac- 
quaintance with mapping and delineation which ought 
to be found in every college that deserves the name, 
these maps, plans, and views, so far as they relate to the 
present, might, with a little effort on the part of each, 
be produced ; and their collection and uniform appear- 
ance as to scale and manner of representation should, 
with proper care on the part of those having charge of 
this duty, leave nothing to be desired. An inquiry by 
persons locally acquainted ought to do much towards 
recovering these data, as they concern the past and 
gone ; and the final results should present the work as 
complete as is now possible. Something, we will ad- 
mit, has passed hopelessly into oblivion, like many 
worthy acts of noble men, the memory whereof hath 
perished from lack of a record. 

I think no one will deny that a series of maps, 
plans, and views, made as complete as here proposed, 
would have great permanent value, and that its histor- 
ical interest would increase with time. It should there- 
fore be kept together, and placed under regulations 
tending to secure it for access at any time hereafter, by 
any who may have occasion to refer to it for purposes 
of comparison, historical study, or the determination of 
plans for future enterprise. The collections that may 
be formed will therefore be placed in the library of the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, under such regu- 
lations as may tend to safe keeping for convenient use. 
The same disposition will be made of other educational 
objects embraced in the exhibition, so far as may prop- 
erly be done. 

Let us now consider the second division of the sub- 
ject, embracing a publication of facts for general infor- 
mation and future use. It is not proposed or recom- 
mended that -the publication of maps, plans, views, or 
portraits, should form a part of the proposed enterprise. 
But it is assumed that the government will publish re- 
ports of the exhibition, upon a plan commensurate with 
its importance, in which educational matters will have 
their due place, and accordingly an especial effort will 
be made to collect historical information as fully as pos- 
sible concerning these institutions. It will be conceded 
that this feature, if fully carried into effect, will form 
the more permanent and useful divisions of these in- 
quiries, because the facts thus presented and preserved 
will become more widely known, and be of greater util- 
ity for study and comparison through all coming time. 

A carefully arranged outline of a plan has therefore 
been prepared, in which the points of inquiry and order 
of arrangement are fully presented, with statistical 
forms and directions as shall best enable those who 
may undertake the preparation to do it in a manner 
that shall be comparable with other returns, and easy 
for reference and use. This will be sent to the presi- 
dent of each institution embraced in the inquiries. It 
is also expected that one or more completely finished 
historical summaries will be sent at an early day, as a 
model of style and manner of execution. A series of cir- 
culars is also in course of preparation for facilitating 
the collection of various data connected with these in- 
quiries. A part of these are in the form of blanks, to 
be returned when filled, and from these and other data 
such general summaries will be prepared as the subject 
will admit. 

Still another feature of this enterprise will be stated, 
which, although involving considerable labor, is in most 
cases already so prepared that the data may be easily 
furnished, and almost without delay or research. This 
is a list of the names of such as have graduated, or who 
have received honorary degrees at these institutions 
since their first organization. This information would 
be embraced in the triennial or other general catalogues 
of colleges, with such supplementary lists as may have 
accrued since last publication. It will not be a com- 
plete list, because the records in some cases have been 


hopelessly lost. But it will form a near approximation 
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to fullness, and the closer it comes to completeness, the 
more value it will have. It is not yet determined 
whether this will be printed or not ; but its existence in 
one alphabetical list, in a public office, within reach of 
those who may be interested in genealogical or histor- 
ical inquiries, will be highly appreciated, and of great 
utility. 

I have stated in the beginning that the success of 
these inquiries will depend upon the codperation of 
the officers in charge of the institutions to be repre- 
sented. As funds have not been provided for the lit- 
erary services that will be required in the preparation of 
the returns, the request comes as an appeal in behalf of 
a measure tending to a great public benefit, and which, 
if faithfully done, must prove of great advantage to the 
cause of education throughout the country and through 
coming time, as a work of inestimable value for present 
study and future reference. 

Before leaving the subject, a point should be stated 
which I deem of first importance in this study, which is, 
that in every arrangement, whether of objects for exhi- 
bition or materials for a report, preference should be 
given to a classification and summary dy States. The 
reasons for this are, that these institutions owe their 
corporate existence and their rights, privileges, and 
powers to State laws; and not a few have received 
from States their endowments and means of permanent 
support. They owe their degree of prosperity and their 
present condition to the influences created and sus- 
tained by the communities in which they have been 
planted, and their future welfare will depend upon the 
degree of care and support they may receive in the 
States where they exist. 

As a necessary inference, they should be accompa- 
nied by general summaries of the educational systems 
that have been established in the several States, more 
particularly as regards the higher seminaries of learning, 
and an account of the various agencies of direction, ad- 
vice, and management that may have been adopted. 
This need not affect that unity of arrangement which 
will admit of special comparisons and general sum- 
maries, by which alone full advantage may be derived 
from these inquiries, as well for immediate use as for 
historical reference. 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


In most educational publications, as well as in 
teachers’ conventions, associations, etc., it has seemed 
to me that too much was taken for granted, and conse- 
quently that the advice and instruction given frequently 
went over the heads of those who needed it most. 
There is a tendency to speak in a sneering, and con- 
temptuons way of those raw beginners, green hands, 
etc., and of cheap schools, and country districts, and 
ignoring any claims they might be supposed to have ; to 
give exclusive attention to the improvement of those 
who have already numberless advantages. It would be 
a great advance, indeed, if our country schools could 
have such buildings, apparatus, and experienced teach- 
ers, as most of our city schools possess ; but we must 
take things as they are, and not as we would have 
them. 

It is an undeniable fact, that in our land, there are 
thousands of schools, which either from the smallness 
of the numbers, or the poverty of the inhabitants, can- 
not afford to pay high wages, and consequently are 
obliged to employ inexperienced teachers ; and these 
young teachers, with none of the helps so easily found 
in the city, with no opportunity to mingle with other 
and more experienced teachers, are expected to instruct 
scholars, of every degree of advancement from a, b, ¢, 
to algebra ; and at the same time keep perfect order. 
If they succeed they gain no glory, and if they fail it is, 
“Just what you might expect, if people will employ 
cheap teachers.” 

I have felt a great deal of sympathy, for those placed 
in such uncomfortable, as well as unfavorable positions, 


and have hope that to such a few words of advice on 
the practical working and duties of school, might be 
beneficial. To those who have had experience, I have 
nothing to say, for if they have not learned from shat, 
advice is useless. 

Now, my friend, I shall suppose that you are some- 
where from sixteen to twenty years old, and that you 
have never taught school. Your school-house is not 
particularly attractive ; you have but a small supply of 
blackboards, no globes, no outline maps, none of the 
thousand and one things, which are like tools in a 
teacher’s hands ; but you are expected, as a discouraged 
pedagogue said to me one day, “to evolve everything 
out of your inner consciousness.” You have, perhaps, 
a school of about twenty in prospect, of all ages, from 
little toddling things, sent to be out of the way, all the 
way up, to big burly boys a head taller than yourself, 
and giggling girls, who expect to study the big boys as 
much as anything. Your heart sinks every time that 
you think of next Monday, and you wonder if you can 
make them behave, and if you will succeed in teaching, 
and in doing it well. 

You want the pay—I don’t think anyone teaches from 
pure philanthropy—but you mean to earn it. You feel 
a sincere interest in the children, and you wish to bene- 
fit them mentally and morally, but you scarcely know 
how to do it, or what you should do first. Of course 
you must always depend upon your own common-sense, 
to apply and vary general directions to suit your pecul- 
iar circumstances. 

Having thus cleared the way, in my next I will go 
with you to the opening of your school. DaLe. 


The Pleasure of Study. 


BY JOSEPH HALL. 


I can wonder at nothing more than how a man can 
be idle, but of all others, a scholar ; in so many im- 
provements of reason, in such sweetness of knowledge, 
in such variety of studies, in such importunity of 
thoughts. Other artisans do but practice, we still learn: 
others run still inthe same gyre to weariness, to satiety : 
our choice is infinite ; other labors require recreation : 
our very labor recreates our sports ; we can never want 
either somewhat to do, or somewhat that we would 
do. How numberless are the volumes which men 
have written of arts, of tongues! How endless is 
that volume which God hath written of the world ! 
wherein every creature is a letter, every day a page. 
Who can be weary of these? To find wit in poetry ; 
in philosophy, profoundness ; in mathematics, acute- 
ness; in history, wonder of events ; in oratory, sweet 
eloquence ; in divinity, supernatural light and holy de- 
votion ; as so many rich metals in their proper mines ; 
whom would it not ravish with delight ? 

After all these, let us but open our eyes, we cannot 
look beside a lesson, in this universal book of our 
Maker, worth our study, worth taking out. What crea- 
ture hath not his miracle? what event doth not chal- 
lenge his observation? How many busy tongues chase 
away good hours in pleasant chat, and complain of the 
haste of night! What ingenious mind can be sooner 
weary of talking with learned authors, the most harm- 
less and sweetest companions? Let the world condemn 
us; while we have these delights we cannot envy them ; 
we cannot wish ourselves other than we are. Besides, 
the way to all other contentments is troublesome ; the 
only recompense is in the end. But very search of 
knowledge is delightsome. Study itself is our life ; 
from which we would not be barred for a world. How 
much sweeter then is the fruit of study, the conscience 
of knowledge? In comparison whereof the soul that 


hath once tasted it easily contemns all human comforts. 
—Selected. 


— Prussia must be a paradise in one respect ; it has 
one lawyer to each 12,000 inhabitants. In this unfor- 
tunate country we have one lawyer to 879 inhabitants. 


— 


November. 


Defying autumn’s chilly breath and winter's chilling moon, 
November wafts upon its breeze the sunny smiles of June ; 
The air retains its balmy worth, the leaves their tinted green, 
And in the light that bathes the night the love of God is seen. 


The brooklets draw the sunbeams down — inhale them with each 
breath ; 

They sing in joyous happiness, nor think of coming death; 

But even now the Arctic King is riding close behind them, 

And wielding with his Northern blast the manacles to bind them. 


You’ve watched, perhaps, the sudden glow upon a dying face, 

As if the parting soul foresaw its future dwelling-place ; 

And then you've seen the cold, cold clay stretched out upon the bier, 
To sleep the long and dreamless sleep that knows no waking here. 


Well, even so the season dies; ere yet it takes its flight, 

The waning sun and harvest moon pour forth their flood of light; 

And thus the clouds grow dark and sad, and weep tear-drops of rain, 

For days and months have gone to sleep and ne’er shall wake again. 
—Selected. 


School Incidents. 


Some of the incidents occurring in a teacher’s life 
are decidedly amusing, not to say instructive. In a 
school with which we were at one time connected was a 
a little, bright, black-eyed fellow, five years of age, who 
repeatedly left his reading-book at home. One afternoon 
the teacher called him to her side and, in a very earnest 
manner, asked, “ Johnny, what shall I do if youcan’t re- 
member to bring your book to school with you?” ‘Well !” 
said Johnny, with a shake of his head and blink of his 
black eyes — a movement peculiar to himself — “ The 
next time I go home I will bring it.” “ Aren’t you 
going home to-night?” asked the teacher. “ No’m.” 
“Why! don’t you go home every night?” “No’m,” re- 
plied Johnny again, with a troubled, puzzled expression 
settling over his face. “Why, Johnny! don’t you 
go home when school is done? Where do you go?” 
Johnny looked up with a brightening countenance and 
answered, “O yes’m! I goes home when school is out 
in the afternoon, but I don’t go in the night, decause J 
might meet a tree and fall over it /” 
child had taken the question literally, not understanding 
that the word “night” could mean anything but the 
“blackness of darkness.” 

Another incident which came under my notice shows 
the necessity of teachers understanding the fact that a 
child’s mind should be diverted from his little troubles 
—little in the estimation of one who has come to years 
of discretion, but heavy and bitter to the child himself. 
In one department of a public school we found a little 
six-year-old boy, bright and interesting, a great favorite 
with his teacher, but a rogue, and withal one of her 
“fiery trials.” He had a sweet voice, and had learned 
at home several songs, which he used frequently to sing 
for the edification of his schoolmates, the principal, and 
other teachers of the school. One day at recess his 
teacher, standing by the window, saw Peter rush up the 
steps of the outside door, and raised the sash just in 
season to detain him with, “ Peter, where are you 
going?” Rubbing his fists into his streaming eyes and 
swallowing a great sob, he replied, “ Up to the marster. 
Johnny Brown’s been ticklin’ me to make me sing, and 
I’m goin’ to tell the marster of him.” “ No, Peter,” 
said Miss Campbell, “you mustn’t go to Mr. Gay with 
all your little quarrels ; come in and tell me all about 
it, and if Johnny has been really naughty Mr, Gay will 
make it all right.” Finding that the whole affair com- 
menced in sport, Miss Campbell decided to say nothing 
about it, and when the bell rang Peter came in with the 
other children and took his seat, still crying. He wept 
for a long time, and finally Miss Campbell went to him 
and said, “ Peter, are you really hurt, or what makes 
you cry so long?” “No’m,” said he, with another 
great sob, “ but it bees in my mind.” A few kind words 
and the loanof an interesting book calmed the troubled 
waters of his soul. Poor little fellow! How many 
older persons might give the sum and substance of their 
grief in his simple words, “ It bees in my mind rf 

B. L. Y. 
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Hobby-Horses. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


There is one traveler who never lacks for a horse— 
the hobby-rider, the man whose cultivation has been 
not merely one-sided, but confined to the narrowest patch 
of tame oats on that one side. Zame oats I say, for the 
sower of wild oats has some versatility, and though he 
may be a nuisance, he never was a bore. But the man 
who knows only one thing, and knows that so emphat- 
ically that every possible question in every department 
of thought is best elucidated by that, is no less a nui- 
sance than the scapegrace, and lacks the sprightliness 
which redeems that character from the contempt which 
seasons our indignation at this. 

He is a merciless rider, this mounter of the wooden 
“racker,” who canters his beast at every competitive 
race of brains, and spurs him vigorously with all his 
wooden legs rattling so fiercely as to drown the groans 
of the afflicted and the hiss of the disgusted. I should 
certainly feel justified in applying to Bergh for relief 
when this terrible rider comes clattering over our heads, 
and in a painful sense, through the very ear-drums of a 
patient audience, were it not that it is poor human us, 
and not the jaded beast that he puts to the torture. O 
that some society for the prevention of cruelty to per- 
sons might be inaugurated, with plenary powers to bring 
all hobbies “ to the rack, fodder or no fodder,” and save 
us from the same in its sadder sense. 

The learned Professor Bumpus has made phrenology 
a specialty till there is no generality left, and is so abso- 
lutely master of the relation of knowledge to knobbiness, 
that he can tell the quality of an oak by feeling of its 
gnarls. 

Attending a free lyceum, he fondly imagines that all 
discussions on the gravest questions of philosophy and 
ethics, antique art, fossil geology, and the constituents 
of the stellar clusters, are just introduced there to sand 
and harrow and roll down a free track for his woodenest 
of all wooden horses. As soon as the essayist of the 
hour has eased you down, gracefully, from the sublime 
heights of his magnificent flight into the world of 
thought, on the well-poised wings of his learning and 
eloquence, this inveterate tormenter snatches you up by 
one ear, on behind him with a jerk, and starts his spav- 
ined hack with a spring of all four of its stiff legs at 
once, into a broken canter, that to you is next thing to 
a broken head. He brings the parallax of the stars to 
the map of his plaster head, which pertinaciously wont 
crack, with all his jolting ; and finds the true location 
of the “bumps” corroborated by Kepler’s Laws and 
the Integral Calculus. 

At church it is no better. The story of the prodigal 
son, in the evening conference, draws him out with a chart 
of that unfortunate gentleman’s head, on a scale from one 
to seven. Vitativeness large, conscientiousness small, 
and so on through the map. John Baptist’s head in a 
charger would have tempted the clutch of these eager 
fingers, that would never let go till he had told the sec- 
ond Mrs. Herod, to the last fraction of a cubic inch, how 
much phosphorus, albumen, and nitrogenous cell-mat- 
ter, stowed away under certain osseous protuberances, 
it took to make a martyr! The hobby-rider is as im- 
perturbable as his horse. Our professor would have 
begged Mary Magdalen to take down her back-hair, 
that he might find the seat of the seven devils in an 2x- 
aggerated swell of the cerebellum, where, if he had been 
called to cast them out, it would have been done by the 
operation of trepanning. 

In public gatherings, where the gait of his mechanical 
steed is familiar, the hobby-rider never fails to make a 
sensation. Old Aaditues know the dust of his shambling 
hoofs afar off, and the way they edge along to the door, 
and steal away as quietly as the Arabs, is truly a moving 
spectacle. It seems to me this circumstance could be 
utilized in a critical emergency to save a panic. If the 
house were on fire, give no alarm, but quietly request 


thing, were it only of some new pill or horse-liniment,) 
to give us his bottom thought on the relation of the har- 
monic triad to the frontal sinus. He will rise—he is 
always ready to mount, saddle or bare-back—and you 
will see the house cleared without confusion and with- 
out accident ; and in a few seconds you may walk out 
quietly with his professorship, and ring a timely alarm. 
Another style of hobby-rider is the man who always 
“concurs.” He is not like the first example, a man of 
one idea, the monomanic of a special study ; for, strictly 
speaking, he has vo ideas of his own, but is the organic 
echo of every one’s thoughts. He gives his unqualified 
approbation to the learned and eloquent brother who 
has spoken to us to-day. For sixteen years he has held 
that same advanced opinion ; and whether you talk 
Buddhism or the institutes of Calvin, the faith of the 
Ghebers or the no-faith of the atheist, the substance of 
this man’s prolonged echo is, “Justso; I’ve always 
thought so, and I’ve said it a thousand times!” Were 
it only said with the brevity of this summary, one could 
eudure his harmless vanity, and let him trot or amble 
as he would on his gentle pony of indiscriminate con- 
currence. But when he spends the next hour in reéch- 
oing, in a poor, broken way, what you heard for the 
last hour put vigorously and with terse elegance, you 
begin to lose interest in your psychological study of the 
genus bore, class hobby-rider, and are ready to turn a 
new leaf, were it even to the lugubrious gentleman who 
has always just lost his dear consort, or that other son 
of affliction who has all the diseases expressible, with 
some not to be pronounced without giving their symp- 
toms. 
I am afraid the schools can offer no hope of escape 
from the hobby-rider by any breadth of culture or vari- 
ety of aims. The tendency is organic. The narrow 
mind, like a thin-wheeled wagon, cuts to itself ruts ; and 
the more you load it the deeper they are cut. We all 
run more or less in grooves, it is so much easier ; and 
the special study absolutely necessary to great success 
in any career inevitably wears down a track, into which 
all thoughts gravitate, only to deepen it, like spring 
rains in the hollows of the road. Our only safety is a 
resolute ignoring of shop when out of it, a ready tact 
at catching up new clews, and a prompt airing of our 
minds in all the side excursions of thought which the 
duties of the day will permit. 


Indian Summer. 


BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


Light as loves smiles, the silvery mist at morn 
Floats in loose flakes along the limpid river ; 
The blue-bird’s notes upon the soft breeze borne 
As high in air he cawls, faintly quiver ; 
The weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 
Bends to the stream its spicy branches loving ; 
Beaded with dew the witch-elms tassels shiver ; 
The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping ; 
And from the springy spray the squirrels gaily leaping. 


I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The blasts of Winter chase the varied dyes 

That richly deck the slow declining year ; 
I love the splendor of thy sunset skies, 

The gorgeous hues that tinge each falling leaf, 

Lovely as beauty’s cheek, as woman’s love, too brief ; 
I love the note of each wild bird that flies 

As on the wind he pours his parting lay, 

And wings his loitering flight to Summer climes away. 


O, Nature! still I fondly turn to thee 
With feelings fresh as still my childhood’s were ;— 
Though wild and passion-tossed my youth may be, 
Toward thee the same devotion yet I bear; 
To thee—to thee—though health and hope no more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
I still can, childlike come, as when in prayer 
I bowed my head upon a mother’s knee, 
And deemed the world like her, all truth and purity. 


— Of ten infants destined for different vocations of life, I should 
prefer that the one who is to study through life should be the 


the professor (hobby-riders are all professors of some- 


least learned at the age of twelve.— 7issot. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESSURE OF THE ATMOS. 
PHERE ON HUMAN LIFE. 

A French work, in two volumes, devoted to this sub- 
ject, has recently been published in Paris. The author, 
D. Jourdanet, practiced medicine for six years near the 
Gulf of Mexico, where he made himself familiar with 
the diseases and conditions of life incident to low 
levels. He afterwards removed to the plateau of An- 
ahuac, some 6,500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
for twenty years studied the peculiarities of life in this- 
elevated region. He found differences between life in 
these two regions which could not have resulted from a 
difference in temperature, but which must have been 
caused by a difference in atmospheric pressure. His 
investigation seems to establish the fact that the blood 
corpuscles in these high regions are deficient in oxygen, 
on account of the low pressure of the atmosphere. 
He finds that consumption is rare in Mexico, and con- 
siders that the feebly oxygenized blood of the inhabit- 
ants is unfavorable to the development of that disease. 
Typhus fever and other inflammatory disorders find 
their most suitable subjects in these elevated regions ; 
but yellow and intermittent fevers are almost unknown. 

M. Jourdanet considers that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere has not always been as low as at present. 
He supposes that a greater pressure would involve a 
greater heat, and in this way accounts for the warm 
climate of the Tertiary period. He is obliged, how- 
ever, to resort to a great natural convulsion to explain 
the cold of the glacial epoch. That “age of ice” is 
bringing forth theories innumerable. 

The extreme height at which it is possible to live 
permanently is put, in this work, at between 4,000 and 
5,000 metres,—that is, about 24¢ or 3 miles. 

M. Jourdanet was aided in his work by M. Paul Bert, 
professor of Physiology at the Sarbonne. The latter 
performed various experiments upon small animals, 
by confining them in chambers containing air at various 
pressures. The full details of these physiological ex- 
periments are to be published in another work by M. 
Bert himself. 

All the theories of M. Jourdanet may not be ac- 
cepted ; but he has done a good work in calling atten- 
tion to this subject of the influence of the pressure of 
the atmosphere on human life. Even his suggestion 
that a variation in atmospheric pressure may have had 
something to do with geological changes seems to us 
worthy of thought. 


ADULTERATION AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Adulteration has been mainly considered with refer- 
ence to the health of the human race and to the oper- 
ations of the industrial arts; but it has an important 
bearing upon the durability of works belonging to the 
department of the fine arts. Mr. Holman Hunt, in 
England, has been laboring for some time to impress 
this fact upon the lovers of art. A great painting de- 
pends for its immortality not merely upon the genius of 
the artist, but upon the honesty of the manufacturer 
who furnishes the pigments employed in producing it. 
Many of the works of the old masters are as effective 
now as when they were executed, having gained from 
the mellowing influences of time what they have lost in 
freshness of coloring. It is very different with many 
modern paintings, which already are seriously deterio- 
rating, from the changes which are taking place in the 
colors. The early painters made their own pigments, 
and were very careful as to their purity, as well as that 
of the oils in which they were mixed and the varnishes 
with which they were protected. At the present day 
the painter generally buys his materials ready made, 
and runs the risk of being cheated with adulterated 
products. Mr. Hunt shows that not only are pure poppy 
and linseed oils—the kinds chiefly used—almost impos- 
sible to be obtained, but the seeds themselves are 
largely adulterated before reaching this country. In- 
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deed, there is scarcely a business in which adulteration 
exists, to such a degree as in the oil-producing seed 
trade, which is carried on by a strongly organized body 


of traders, against whom the agriculturists, who em- 
loy the refuse very largely for cattle-feeding purposes, 

have long contended with small success. As regards 

pigments, Mr. Hunt mentions, as an example, a speci- 

men of high-priced vermilion, procured from an eminent 

dealer in artists’ colors, which, when analyzed, was 

found to be adulterated, to the extent of more than 12 
er cent., with red lead. 

It is bad enough that we should be swindled by the 
adulterations in almost every article used in our house- 
hold economy, and in the arts that have relation to our 
every-day life ; but it is infinitely worse that a thing of 
beauty like a noble painting, which ought to be “a joy 
forever,” should become, through the villainy of a trades- 
man, as frail and perishable as a shoddy garment. 
Shall the perpetuity of the grandest achievements of 
pictorial art lie at the mercy of a dishonest paint-maker ? 

—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


INDIAN RELICS. 

Dr. Charles C, Abbott, of Trenton, N. J., who has 
collected several thousands of Indian relics, is publish- 
ing in scientific periodicals various short illustrated ar- 
ticles upon this interesting subject. The last number 
of Mature which has reached us (September 30) con- 
tains a “Note on Hematite Indian Axes from West 
Virginia, U. S, A.,” in which Dr. Abbott states that he 
considers “ these hammered iron hatchets to be of an 
earlier age than either the polished iron plummets of 
the mound-builders, or ground axes of the Indians.” 
The same periodical for Sept. 16, contains “ Notes on 
a supposed Marriage Emblem of American Indian ori- 
gin,” a stone fashioned into a shape resembling that of 
a “brooding bird,” supposed to have been an ornament 
worn on the head by married women, an emblem of 
maternity. The Popular Science Monthly, for Novem- 
ber, contains an article by Dr. Abbott, entitled “ A Cu- 
rious Indian Relic.” This unique relic the author con- 
siders a very primitive attempt at “ picture writing” 
upon stone, executed for the purpose of conveying to 
any one who might find it in the trail where it was 
placed, information respecting the course taken by the 
Indians on their journey. 


— An interesting service to astronomy has been ren- 
dered by Mr. Davidson, the head of the American 
Transit Expedition to Nagasaki, Japan ; he has deter- 
mined the exact site of Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche’s 
Observatory in 1769, when he observed the transit by 
order of the French Academy of Science, at St. Jo- 
seph, California. As Abbé Chappe died soon after- 
wards from a fever caught while fulfilling his mission, 
his narration was completed by people who had never 
been on the spot ; a blank has been left in the records 
of his observations, which has now been filled up 108 
years after the event. The Abbé Chappe was an uncle 
of the celebrated Chappe who invented telegraphs during 
the wars of the Revolution. 


— M. Lecocq de Boisbaudran, who is well known in 
connection with spectroscopic analysis, has just an- 
nounced the discovery, by means of the spectroscope, 
of a new chemical element which he calls gad/ium, and 
affirms to be closely allied to zinc. The spectroscopic 
character of gallium is two violet lines, one correspond- 
ing to wave-length 417, and the other to 404, but 
fainter. The communication was made by M. Wurtz, 
at a late sitting of the French Academy. A commis- 
sion has been appointed to report on the discovery. 
Gallium is said to be found in a special blende from 
Pierrefite mining works, in the Argeles Valley, Pyr- 
enees. This is the fifth terrestrial element which has 
been discovered by means of the spectroscope. 


HARVARD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, Oct. 19, 1875. 
Another asteroid was discovered by Professor Watson, of the 
National Observatory, this morning. Its right ascension is one 
Second and declination North 6° 50.4’ It is moving south at the 
Tate of 5m. daily, showing considerable inclination of the orbit — 
at least 25°, 


Foreign Notes. 


(From our Special Correspondent. } 

ITALY. — L’Annotatore, of Rome, mentions as an example of 
true and well-considered philanthropy that a charitable society of 
Fabrians has lately offered to lend a sum of 47,000 francs, for ten 
years, at the almost nominal interest of two per cent per annum, 
to any one who will give proper security for the establishment of 
one or more industrial establishments especially calculated to 
benefit the poorer classes. 

The same educational journal speaks in high terms of the efforts 
of the Italian minister of education, Signor Bonghi, to improve 
the various scholastic institutions in Rome. It is delightful, it 
Says, to see beautiful and most useful improvements rapidly car- 
ried forward in the Collegio Romano on behalf of students, and 
more especially for the benefit of those who intend to devote 
themselves to teaching in the public schools. Without speaking of 
the other museums which the active and learned minister is think- 
ing of creating, that, for instance, of Paleography and Inscrip- 
tions, the pre-historic and that of ancient sculpture, we will only 
allude to the rich and. splendid Museum of Instruction and Edu- 
cation, to which constant additions are making of all that is likely 
to contribute to the diffusion of useful knowledge; thanks to the 
spirited efforts of the Minister, it already contains all that is best 
in the matter of didactic and instructive material which one can 
find in the best establishments of the kind in England, France, 
Sweden, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. Among this valu- 
able collection is a very complete apparatus of all that is required 
for the instruction of the inmates of Asylums for Infants. 

A volume descriptive of the works of Canova, in sculpture and 
modeling, is to be published shortly, in England, as a_holiday- 
book, with a large number of plates and explanatory letter-press. 

A Catholic congress was held at Florence, on the 22d of Sept., 
in the church of San Gaetano. The archbishop of Florence de- 
livered a moderate opening address, and a brief was read from the 
Pope, recommending firmness and vigilance against ideas of con- 
ciliation. This congress is in the interests of Ultramontanism, 
and some of the addresses were far from moderate in tone. 

A manuscript in the handwriting of John Locke is said to have 
been discovered in the library of the cathedral of St. Marks, at 
Venice. It contains notes upon medical subjects, and seems to 
prove the truth of what was once believed, that the famous Eng- 
lish metaphysician at one time contemplated the practice of the 
medical art. 

SAVING BANKS IN SCHOOLS. — We have recently alluded to 
this useful movement which took its rise in Belgium, and has since 
been extended to France, England, and Italy. In England the 
postoffice department, which has also under its charge the tele- 
graphic system, acts through its country offices as an immense 
savings banks, with branches in every little country town and vil- 
lage, so that, by the last annual reports, it appears the workmen of 
the United Kingdom had at their service 5,544 savings banks, of 
which 5,068 were postoffices, open every day and all day. The 
French government is about to follow the lead of England in this 
matter, so as to encourage habits of economy and prudence among 
the rural populations who, in many parts, were deprived of the 
opportunity of depositing in the savings banks for want of local 
offices. During the year 1874-5, the first year of the introduction 
of saving banks into French schools, the results of this experiment 
were highly satisfactory; in the city of Bordeaux, for instance, 
there were 46 schools furnished with savings banks, with 3,753 
scholars as depositors, who had at their credit a sum of 21,225 
francs, being an average saving of six francs per scholar in six 
months ; a result highly satisfactory when it is considered that al- 
most the whole of this sum came by voluntary contributions of 
cents from children of the lowest and poorest class. In Belgium 
the government, which has left all the teachers quite free to give 
their services or not to this patriotic and useful work, has deter- 
mined to offer rewards and honorable distinctions to those teach- 
ers who have devoted themselves the most heartily to it; and 
probably the same course will be followed by the French govern- 
ment. 

FRANCE.—The exhibition organized at Paris by the International 
Congress of Geography, which opened on the 15th of July last, 
has, during the two months of its being open, attracted thousands 
of delighted visitors, and these not only savants, but all who feel 
interested in the progress of education and improved methods of 
teaching. The first idea of geographical exhibitions came from 
Belgium ; which country, on the occasion of erecting a monument 
to two of its old and distinguished geographers, wished to increase 
the brilliancy of the ceremony by inviting to participate therein all 
of whatever nation who had made themselves a name in the study 
of the earth. The present exhibition received the hearty support 
of the French government and of the municipal council of Paris; 
and the great Salle des Etats, with the Pavillon de Flore and 
the Orangery of the Tuileries and terraces on the banks of 
the Seine were placed at the disposal of the committee for the re- 
ception of the rich and interesting objects collected, there being 
forty different halls open. Space would fail us to describe the ex- 
hibition in detail; but every one was pleasingly surprised at the 
magnitude and variety of the display, which proved conclusively 
the immense progress that has been made of late years in the 
study of geography. Almost all foreign countries had contributed 
in various ways to this interesting display, and the representatives 
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present from the several countries were men distinguished by their 
honorable position and the extent of their scientific attainments. 

On the 2d of June last a monument was erected at Rouen to 
the founders of the “ Frerds de la doctrine chrétiennd,” the priest 
de la Salle. It was a statue sculptured by the skillful hands of 
the artist Falquieré, and a delegate from the office of the minister 
of instruction was present at the ceremony, and pronounced a dis- 
course in which a warm tribute was paid to the devotion of dela 
Salle. 


GERMANY.—A number of the works of Kaulbach have been re- 
cently added to the artistic treasures of Niirmberg, with two im- 
portant cartoons contributed by the heirs of the artist. 

One of the richest art collections in Germany, that of the late 
Councillor Tornow of Berlin, has been lately bequeathed to the 
Crown Princess Victoria, eldest daughter of the Queen of Eng- 
land, in appreciation of her artistic taste and skill. The crown 
princess is known not only as a liberal patron of art, but for her 
accomplishments as an artist, which are of no mean order. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that several other members of the 
royal family of England are distinguished for their artistic accom- 
plishments; the Duke of Edingburgh is a musician and composer 
of some merit, and during a recent visit to St. Petersburgh led 
on the violin the Imperial band, who executed his waltz of Galatea. 

The Imperial Numismatic Museum of Berlin has just added to 
its valuable collection the cabinet of coins formerly owned by 
Baron von Bokesch-Osken, numbering more than 11,000 specimens, 
and especially rich in Greek and Oriental coins. 

The London Academy mentions the recent publication by the 
Antiquarian Society of Zurich, of a learned treatise by Ferdinand 
Keller on the “ Ornament, Pictures, and Letters of the Irish Man- 
uscripts preserved in the libraries of Switzerland.” These are 
mostly of the eighth and ninth centuries, and resemble so much 
Oriental work of the same kind that the learned professor imag- 
ines they must have been derived from the East, and not from 
Ireland, which at that epoch was hardly redeemed from barbarism. 

A new female painter is causing some sensation at Dusseldorf, 
where her pictures are much esteemed for their simplicity of de- 
sign, and faithful and life-like execution; her name is Fraiilein 
Hedwig Greve. 

EDUCATION IN Russia.—The Russian minister of education in 
his report to the emperor, mentions that there were in 1873, 22,653 
primary schools, with 933,000 scholars, in that empire, of whom 
748,866 were boys, and only 185.034 girls; by adding the Sunday 
schools, the numbers were increased to 22,758 schools with 942,- 
487 pupils. The total population of the empire being 75,000,000, 
it appears that there is only an average of one school for 3,294 
inhabitants, and an average of one pupil for 79 inhabitants. The 
minister is justly dissatisfied with such a result, and urges very 
strongly the necessity of increasing the number of normal schools 
to reinforce the small body of teachers. It seems that for the 
whole of this immense empire there were in 1873 only 45 normal 
schools, which furnished 268 teachers for the requirements of such 
a mass of ignorance. 

The schools of the Pagan populations, Tartars, Kirghiz, Bach- 
kirs, are now under the direction of the minister of war, and the 
minister of education thinks they should be brought under his own 
jurisdiction, so that a knowledge of the Russian language, and of 
western civilization may be there diffused. He states, and not 
without grief, that the number of Mahometans frequenting Mus- 
salman schools is relatively larger than that of the Christians at- 
tending the Russian educational establishments. He recommends 
the foundation of two normal schools for the purpose of prepar- 
ing teachers for the Kirghiz and the Bachkirs, 

Ecypr.—The eldest son of the khedive, presumptive heir of 
the viceroy, who finished his education at Oxford University, pos- 
sesses many farms and villages where he has had free schools es- 
tablished. One has been lately opened near the prince’s summer 
palace of Kubeh, which is attended by thirty-six young men all 
fellahs. tis said that the viceroy makes frequent visits to this 
school, which is at the same time a farm, and hms lately made it a 
present of a certain quantity of land. 

CANARY IsLEs. — A German anthor informs the Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung that he visited lately a school in the capital town of the 
Canaries. It was kept by an Englishmen who had been ship- 
wrecked there, and the account he gave the German visitor did 
not leave a very favorable idea of his appreciation by the inhabi- 
tants. “ All our gentlemen, said he, speak of good schools, but 
they do nothing for them. I ought to have 89 boys, and 67 are 
missing of the number ; as to young girls, they don’t come at all. 
The scholars read well and seemed wide-awake. It is to the ig- 
norance of the females in Spain and in the Spanish colonies that 
we must attribute, at least in part, the superstition of the race.” 

— The new royal aquarium in Westminster, London, will prob- 
ably be opened to the public in December. It has a frontage of 
600 feet, and covers nearly three acres, containing some 2,000 su- 
perficial feet of glass and 140,000 gallons of water. A conserva- 
tory and enclosed promenade are to add to the attractions, where 
afternoon and evening concerts are to be held under the musical 
direction of Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 

— The faculty of Yale College are considering the ‘advisability 
of preparing an illustrated history of that institution similar to 
the one recently issued of Harvard University, and a committee 
of college officers has been named to report thereon. 
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THE near approach of our national Exposition at 
Philadelphia awakens the interest of educators espe- 
cially, and in New England there is a special enthusiasm 
aroused. Mindful of the wants of our readers, we shall 
devote as much of our columns as possible to the Cen- 
tennial work, and we are especially fortunate this week 
in presenting to those interested in primary education, 
the report of the Massachusetts Superintendents of 
Schools, and to those engaged in secondary schools the 
able and suggestive paper of Dr. Hough of New York. 
To those who seek practical things, our columns this 
week will certainly not be found wanting. 


Errorts are being made in Connecticut to enforce 
the law compelling all children under fourteen years of 
age to attend school at least three months in the year. 
To this end instructions have been issued to manufac- 
turers, merchants, and others to examine their minor 
employes with a view to ascertaining their ages. It is 
reported that numbers of the poor people are complain- 
ing of the hardship suffered by them by the compliance 
of manufacturers and others with the law, and the con- 
sequent discharge from employment of numbers of 
their children. This subject was under discussion in 
the recent session of the Social Science Congress in 
England, and several papers were read on the half-time 
system for elementary schools, and the effect of legisla- 
tive enactments respecting the labor of children. Pain- 
ful evidence was given of the failure hitherto of the fac- 
tory and other similar acts in obtaining the desired re- 
sults ; and all the speakers advocated substantially the 
same remedy, namely: the imposition of an education 
test before children should be allowed to work at all, 
thus cutting short the present practice of delaying edu- 
cation till forced into the half-time schools, imposed by 
the acts. 


Tue best method of exhibiting our schools in their 
modes of instruction, and the success attained, will call 
for much ingenuity on the part of practical teachers. 
The Bureau of Education may prescribe forms for the 
exhibition of the work, but if nothing but ordinary rou- 
tine work is exhibited, — however excellent the speci- 
mens, — they will attract but little notice, and will not 
be creditable to f“achers as such. What is wanted 
is that the greatest variety of methods of teaching 


may be exhibited. These may be made to show 
not only what is taught, and with what success, 
but also the resources of our best teachers in 
giving interest to ordinary studies by new and in- 
genious methods of presentation. There are now but a 
few months left for preparation. Let teachers make 
experiments with their pupils at once, in exhibiting 
what they regard as successful methods, and when the 
time comes to prepare for the Centennial Exposition, 
we shall have something creditable to show, while the 
influence of this work on our schools will be of the 
greatest value. 


Tue Boston Society for the Encouragement of Home 
Reading and Study may have its branches in every vil- 
lage and city in the land. The central organization 
consists of a committee of ten ladies and gentlemen, 
who arrange a programme of studies and authors for 
reading. Each member of the club, adopting a part or 
the whole of the programme, reports from time to time 
to a member of the committee, and receives direction 
and encouragement in his literary work. This society, 
which has been successfully carried on for three years, 
embraces in its membership persons in all parts of the 
country, and the sphere of its usefulness is increasing. 


-|Will not the suggestion of this plan afford a hint to 


teachers to form independent clubs or associations 
among their own number, or among the older pupils of 
the school, and by this means give direction to the use 
of time and strength which would otherwise be occupied 
with less profitable affairs? Besides, the cultivation of 
a taste for good reading is one of the most important 
objects of the school-teacher’s work. If the teacher 
introduces his pupils to the loving companionship of 
pure and noble authors in history, biography, poetry, or 
general literature, he need little fear the dangers which 
come from debasing associates. 


On Saturday, Oct. 30th, the people of Missouri 
adopted a new constitution, in which the following 
provision is made a part of the organic law of the 
State : 

“ Neither the General Assembly, nor any county, city, 
town, or township, school district, or other municipal 
corporation, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay 
from any public fund whatever, anything in aid of any 
religious creed, church, or sectarian purpose ; or to help 
to support or sustain any private or public school, 
academy, seminary, college, university, or other institu- 
tion of learning, controlled by any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian denomination whatever ; nor shall 
any grant or donation of personal property or real es- 
tate ever be made by the State, or any county, city, 
town, or other municipal corporation, for any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever.” 


The people of the whole country may be trusted for 
an inviolate use of school funds, raised by the revenues 
of the people for the children of the people. 


EXEMPTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY FROM TAXATION. 
—The female academy of the Sacred Heart owns fifty 
acres of land above 126th street, not divided by any 
existing street. On it the buildings of their school are 
erected. The assessors marked seven acres of this 
property as exempt, but assessed the other forty-three 
acres as taxable at a valuation of $264,500. The acad- 
emy appeals by certiorari from this decision, claiming 
that, under the law exempting incorporated academies, 
etc., and the lots on which they are situated, the whole 
property must be exempted. In reply, it is claimed 
that there must be some limit to the amount of property 
exempted thus from taxation, and that limit must de- 
pend on value, not on extent ; and on the question of 
what is the proper and necessary amount for the acad- 
emy’s use, the assessors are the only judges. The 


principle involved in this case is an important one, and 
its decision will be awaited with interest, in its appli- 
cation to institutions of learning similarly situated 


throughout the country. 


WE are informed that there is trouble in Newtown on 
the question of reading the Bible in the schools. A 
few days ago a Catholic priest entered the school and 
instructed the Catholic children not to pay any atten- 
tion when the Bible was read, but to continue at their 
studies. To-day he entered again and repeated his 
commands, and was invited by the teacher to leave. 
He refused, and the teacher ejected him from the room, 
tearing his clothes somewhat in the struggle. There is 
much excitement in the place over the affair.—Bridge- 
port ( Conn.) Standard. 


We do not publish the above item to point a moral 
with reference to Bible-reading in school, but to express 
our surprise that any one, be he priest, bishop, or lay- 
man, should be so unwise, and so ignorant of school 
laws or common law, as to attempt to interfere person- 
ally with the management of a school. The school- 
house is the teacher’s castle, and while there in the per- 
formance of his legitimate and ordinary duty, in fulfill- 
ment of his obligations to school officers and to society, 
no person has a right to interfere by word or deed. 
Every wrong has its legal method of correction, and if 
a teacher transcends his authority, the law affords re- 
dress ; but mob-law and personal retaliation can never 
enter the school premises with impunity. A torn jacket 
is small amends for such high-handed injustice ;—a 
short term of solitary confinement would afford time 
and space for reflection upon the supremacy of the law, 
and the protection which it affords to the precincts of 
the school and the authority of the teacher. 


Primary Ideas of Governments. 


Ask almost any pupil in the schools to name the 
forms of government, and he will begin with the fafri- 
archal, Ishe right? If we are asking after forms of 
civil government, he has not yet reached the period 
when the State begins. If we are asking after the 
forms of government by which the affairs of men have 
been ordered, he has already got some way past the be- 
ginning. Yet he has answered as well as he knows 
for, in general, these things are taught in a very loose 
and unwise way. 

Unless we reject at once the Scripture record and the 
intimations of family government, we cannot but see 
that man was, at the outset, placed under a pure theoc- 
racy. God was the sole and absolute ruler, His own 
will being the one only law. There were no codrdinate 
powers in the government, at least in a human sense ; 
and man had no other place than that of simple subject. 
The law was in no atom a thing of his own fashioning, 
administration, or execution. There is neither trace 
nor germ of the current principles of human self-gov- 
ernment or popular sovereignty. 

Now is it wise, in an age when these assumed prin- 
ciples are pushed to their farthest extreme, to allow this 
primal fact to escape the pupil’s observation? Is it wise, 
amidst all this sad seed-sowing for an ultimate harvest 
of human egotism, arrogance, and lawlessness, to allow 
the young mind to pass on without clear ideas of God’s 
necessary governmental supremacy, and man’s rightful 
subjection to His rule and law? Is it not a failure in 
thé very foundations of knowledge, fatal to the whole 
superstructure ? 

But suppose we go further, we shall find that we do 
not yet reach the patriarchal government. Amidst the 
obscurity of teaching, the pupil will most likely tell us 
that the next form, if not the patriarchal, is the parenta/. 
But he is at fault again. Facts show that, however 
wise or necessary, under certain conditions, a conjoint, 
parental government may be, it was not the primal 
form. Next to the theocracy stood the paternal gov- 
ernment ; the father was ruler, and his will was law. 
Now, there is a significance in this fact, which it is not 
well for us to overlook. There is here not only a recog- 
nition of the family as the germ and type of civil society 
—there is not only a founding of the principle of a male 
headship in all government, domestic, social, and civil ; 
there is also clear bringing forward from the theocracy 


of the principle of a Divine Fatherhood in all govern- 


— 
: W. F. Bradbury, A.M., Massachusetts 
Isaac N. Carleton, A.M., Connecticut. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 6, 1875. 
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ment. Before, it was an absolute Divine Father ; here 
it is an absolute human father, under the divine. Here, 
as before, it is government not constituted by man, but 
one divinely constituted for man. God is still the 
source, as well as the sum of all sovereignty. Here, 
also, as before, the higher elements — origination, 
power, experience, wisdom, goodness—appear as essen- 
tial to the exercise of government. 

Now, is it not important that this priority and preémi- 
nence of the government of the father, together with its 
close relations to the government of God, should be 
clearly and fully settled in the first convictions of the 
student in civil government? Do not the great and 
growing disrespect and insubordination of the young in 
the household and society imperatively demand it ? 
What will the express forms of civil government avail 
us, if, in the family, “ the foundations of the great deep 
are broken up”? Here is one of our great delusions: 
that legislation will secure the common weal, while at 
the same time not a thought is given to the improve- 
ment and perfection of the domestic commonwealth. 

_.Now, when the pupil passes from this form to the 
patriarchal, which stands next, he will discover a suc- 
cession and completeness in the growth of the idea of 
government not otherwise perceived. While with an 
aggregation of families it becomes necessary that, 
though there be a proper ruler in each, there must be 
some one head for all, there is still in the oldest or 
greatest father—the patriarch—a government resting on 
a divine appointment, carrying forward the idea of fath- 
erhood, and giving due importance to the qualifications 
of origination, experience, and wisdom. In perceiving 
all this, there is again recognized the claims of the gov- 
ernment upon the subject for reverence and love, as 
well as for obedience. All these are ideas which the 
pupil needs to carry on with him in his subsequent 
study,—which he needs to mold into his very character 
and life. They may be summed up thus; Governing 
power is lodged with absolute wisdom and rightness 
only in the hands of God ; God’s will is the only right- 
ful and perfect law; government among men is from 
God, and not of arbitrary human creation ; the family 
is the native germ and rightful conservator of the State ; 
the ruling spirit in the government should be that of 
fatherhood ; the qualifications of the ruler should take 
their type from the patriarch or the father ; the subject 
shall render due reverence and obedience to the gov- 
ernment, as in the ultimate, sprung from God. 


Miss ELizABETH P. Peasopy is engaged in a series 
of lectures in Montreal, on Kindergarten Methods, by 
invitation of the Protestant Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. These lectures are attracting large and increas- 
ing audiences, and the leading educators of the city are 
greatly interested in the exposition. Miss Peabody is 
recognized as the leader of the kindergarten movement 
in this country, and her lectures, with her editorial work 
in connection with the Kindergarten Messenger, have 
given her a vast influence for good. It would be a 
matter of great importance to every primary teacher to 
know Miss Peabody’s scheme in this department of pri- 
mary instruction. 


SWITZERLAND has had a good name in America for 
her republican spirit and her general intelligence, but 
our readers will notice how complete a system of in- 
struction, from the kindergarten through the university, 
is reported at Geneva by our special correspondent. 
We were not aware of the liberal educational provisions 
gratuitously made for all ages, and of the especial value 
of this education as rated by the citizens of foreign 
countries, 

In France a recent law has made the formation of 
schools of agriculture a necessary part of the education 
to be furnished and paid for by the State. Fish cultnre 
will be included in the schedule of instruction. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 


The success of this exhibition is now assured; the buildings 
will be completed, and the exhibition inaugurated on the tenth 
day of May, 1876. The commissioners appointed by the United 
States have profited by the experience afforded by the English, 
French, and Austrian expositions, and the Centennial will at least 
equal in extent, and excel in its arrangements, either of these. 
All articles for exhibition have been classified under seven depart- 
ments, and 739 classes or groups. The Third Department is that 
of Education and Science; its location is in the main building. 
Visitors from abroad will be interested in our systems of education, 
as furnishing the best exponents of American institutions ; visitors 
from our own country will be equally interested, to compare the 
best examples of foreign and home systems. The educational de- 
partment will therefore form one of the most attractive and impor- 
tant features of the exhibition. The general administration of this 
department has been entrusted to General Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and chief of the Bureau of Education. 

Our complex form of government, general, State, and local, will 
appear in all the arrangements of the Centennial. In the Depart- 
ment of Education, these peculiarities will be especially promi- 
nent, and require different divisions of this department, One of 
these prepared by the Bureau of Education, and placed in a building 
erected by the general government, will be principally confined to 
collections to illustrate the history of colleges, universities, profes- 


sional and special schools of science throughout our country, and 
to reports prepared by those fully qualified for the task, showing 
the several systems of education. These will be of permanent in- 
terest, giving a general history of the educational institutions and 
systems of the country, This Bureau has issued circulars to all 
our institutions, for plans, information, etc., requisite for their ex- 
hibition and reports. We trust the institutions of this State will 
answer these circulars fully and promptly. 

The other division will be under the charge of the several State 
Commissions, in the main building. The commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the approval of the governor and council, have 
committed the special interests of Massachusetts, in the depart- 
ment of Education and Science, to the State Board of Education, 
which has appointed Messrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. A. Miner, 
and Joseph White, a committee on the subject,"with full power. 
This committee have selected an agent, Mr, John D. Philbrick, 
who, in addition to his experience as Superintendent of Schools in 
Boston, was Commissioner for education at Vienna. Entire har- 
mony exists between the various commissioners, and each will co- 
operate with and aid the others, The chief interest in the depart- 
ment of Education must necessarily attach to the State exhibitions, 
each of which will occupy a place according to its relative value. 
The exhibition of each State will be so arranged that its system of 
instruction, from the lowest kindergarten school to the highest uni- 
versity, can be examined step by step, and compared at each step 
with that of other States. 

Massachusetts has always been noted for the advanced position 
she has taken in the education of her children. Hers were the first 
free public schools and the first normal schools, and Harvard Col- 
lege was the first university in our country. Her system of high 
schools is almost unique. Her technical schools are in some re- 
spects superior to those of other States. Her Normal Art-School 
is the first and only one in the country. Her colleges for women 
are of the highest order, while the Smith College in Northampton 
is the only one in the country whose standard for admission is the 
same as that of most of the colleges for men. Massachusetts is at 
present making a more liberal outlay for the education of her peo- 
ple than any other country of the world. She alone of the States 
of the Union received the grand diploma at the Universal Exposi- 
tion at Vienna. 

The country has heard much of what Massachusetts has accom- 
plished. By this competitive exhibition including the material in. 
terests which are the product of her mental development, as well 
as by the educational exhibits, the wisdom of these expenditures 
and the value of her systems will be tested. 

Other States have already made large preparations for the Cen- 
tennial, and immediate and vigorous effort is necessary to make 
the exhibition of Massachusetts worthy of the State. Every one 
interested in educational matters must do his share ; the work 
should not be left mainly to the committee and theiragents. They 
have neither money (only $9,500 for the entire expense of the de- 
partment of Education and Science) nor the time, nor the material 
with which to do the work. We must, therefore, rely mainly upon 
the generosity of the institutions, of the school authorities, and of 
private individuals, to contribute of their time, material, and 
means. The exhibits must be so arranged as to attract the eye, 
that the spectator may see what they are at a glance, and examine 
those which interest him. 

One of the most attractive and useful features of the exhibition 
will be plans, drawings, and photographs of interiors and exteriors 
of the principal buildings of our universities, libraries, high schools, 
academies, and other educational and scientific buildings. These 
should be of a suitable size to be easily seen, and on a larger scale 
than those for the Bureau of Education. Every institution, each 
city, and almost all our towns, have some one or more objects of 
peculiar interest, a representation of which is desired for the ex- 
hibition, Circulars will be prepared and forwarded at once, giving 
instructions in detail, and all inquiries answered on application at 
our office. All parties interested in education and science who have 
anything to exhibit in that department, are requested to communi- 
cate with Mr. John D. Philbrick for further information, at the 
agency of this Department, No. 25 Pemberton Square, 

Massachusetts is noted for its liberal expenditures for school 
edifices, and we are assured On the best authority that a model of 
a schoolhouse, fully equipped, would be of great interest and 
value. The cost of such a building will be from $3,000 to $5.000. 
We have no funds for such a purpose, and must rely, therefore, 

on individual contributions, y 
"Under the system of classification adopted, the Third Depart- 


Dr. Dio Lewis’ diet has driven him to dire dyspepsia. 


t includes education and science, and is grouped into the follow- 
ing clesses ;—300 to 309: Educational Systems, Methods and Li- 
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braries ; 310 to 319: Institutions and Organizations ; 320 to 329 : 
Scientific Philosophical Instruments and Methods ; 330 to 339 : 
Engineerin Architecture, Maps, etc. ; 340 to 349: Physical So- 
cial, and Moral Condition of Man. Persons desiring to furnish 
articles for exhibition in either of these classes are requested to 
forward their applications for space to this office, even if already 
sent to Philadelphia. The Centennial Commission will select a 
jury of two hundred persons, one-half foreigners, and all skilled 
in the department in which they act. They will examine the ex- 
hibitions of the several countries and States represented at the 
Centennial, and give the Diploma of Honor to the most worthy. 
Massachusetts should receive a very high award, and will, if each 
one to whom this circular is addr performs his share of the 
work devolving upon him. 

GARDINER G, HUBBARD, 

A. A. Miner, Committee. 

JosEPH WHITE (Sec’y.) ) 

25 Pemserton Square, Boston, Nov. rst, 1875. 
A CENTENNIAL MONUMENT. 

A most remarkable movement is on foot in France and America 
in raising funds for the erection of a colossal copper statue in New- 
York harbor, in commemoration of the ancient friendship of the two 
nations and their united efforts in the events which secured our in- 
dependence. The pedestal of the monument will be eighty feet in 
height, and will be decorated with allegories of the history of the 
United States. The statue will be more than one hundred feet in 
height, and the whole monument, from base to summit, will be two 
hundred feet in height. The Boston Advertiser has received the 
following communications from Edward Laboulaye, the chairman 
of the committee through whom this great and patriotic under- 
taking is to be carried out : 


SuBSCRIPTION PouR L’ERECTION D’UN MONUMENT 
COMMEMORATIF DU CENTIEME ANNIVERSARIE 
DE L’INDEPENDANCE Etats UNIS, Parts, 15, Oct., 1875, 


To the Editor of the Advertiser, Boston: 


Sir: On the solemn occasion of the Centennial Anniversary of 
American Independence, France, desirous to participate in the joy 
of her American brothers, and faithful in her old traditions, wishes 
to celebrate with them that noble liberty which represents the glory 
of the United States and which enlightens the modern people by 
its example. The country of Lafayette aspires to give a striking 
expression of the sympathy which breathes in her heart, as well to- 
day as since long years ago. You will see by the notice herein in- 
closed the nature and character of our undertaking. We-cordiall 
request you to assist us, in the realization of our grand and patri- 
otic achievement. Please, sir, accept our best feelings. 

For the French-American Union Committee. 
The Chairman, Ep, LABOULAYE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR THE BUILDING OF A COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT OF THE 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF UNITED STATES INDEPENDENCE, 
ERECTED IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE ANCIENT FRIENDSHIP OF 
FRANCE AND AMERICA, 
BY THE FRIENDS OF BOTH NATIONS. 

America will very soon celebrate the Centennial anniversary of 

her independence. This date marks an epoch in human history ; 


to the New World it records its sublime work, the foundation of 
the grand republic ; to France, one of the most honorable pages of 
her history. We believe, as well as our friends of the United States, 
that it affords a solemn occasion to unite France and America in a 
common manifestation. Notwithstanding the long past time, the 
United States like to call to mind an ancient fraternity in arms ; 
the name of France is always honored by them. The great event 
which will be performed on the fourth of July, 1876, permits 
us to celebrate with our American friends the old and sincere 
friendship which so long united both nations. The New World is 
preparing to give to this great festival an extraordinary splendor ; 
some friends of the United States thought that the genius of France 
should show itself in a cordial and striking manner. A French artist 
rendered that idea in a project worthy of its purpose, and which 
has reunited all approbations ; in going to America he came to an 
understanding with our friends, and prepared all the means of ex- 
ecution. The question is to elevate in commemoration of the glo- 
rious anniversary an exceptional monument. In the middle of the 
New York harbor, on a little island belonging to the Union, facing 
Long Island, where the first blood has been shed for the independ- 
ence, will be raised a colossal statue, showing its grand figure in 
the space horizoned by the large cities of New York, Jersey City, 
and Brooklyn. At the entrance of that vast continent, full of new 
life, where ships meet from all points of the world, it will look as if 
springing up from the bosom of the deep, representing Liberty en- 
lightening the World. At night a luminous aureole projected from 
the head will radiate on the far-flowing waters of the ocean. The 
monument will be erected by both nations, associated in this fra- 
ternal achievement as they were formerly to carry out the independ- 
ence. We shall amicably offer our American friends the statue, 
and they on their side will meet the expenses of the pedestal. 
Thus shall we consolidate by an eternal remembrance the friend- 
ship which has been sealed by the blood of both people’s forefathers. 
Let us unite to celebrate this fete of modern people. We must be 
numerous to give to this manifestation the fervor which it requires 
in order to equal the ever-memorable and past events. Let each 
one bring his obole ; however trifling each person’s offering may 
be, it will be received with thanks. Let the number of subscribers 
show the sentiments of France. We shall organize our lists in vol- 
umes, which will be offered to our American friends. The mem- 
bers of the committee, most grateful for the friendship with which 
they have been honored in America, assumed the direction of the 
movement. ‘The example will be nobly followed on the other side 
of the ocean. We hope to meet with sympathetic adhesions every- 
where. 

The associates of M. Laboulaye in this work are : Henry Martin 
and Dietz-Monin, vice-presidents Oscar de Lafayette, Jules de Las- 
terie, Paul de Remusat, Comte de Tocqueville, Cornelius de Witt, 
Wolowski, L. Simonin, and others not so well known on this side 
of the Atlantic. The membres @honneur are Mr. Washburne, 
American minister in Paris : Am. Bartholdi, French minister in 
Washington ; M. de Rochambeau, M. de Noailles, and J. W. 
Forney, commissaire generale des Etats-Unis en Europe, 
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Address 


OF GOVERNOR KEMPER, OF VIRGINIA, AT THE UNVEILING OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON’S STATUE, AT RICHMOND, OCT. 


My CounTRYMEN :— The oldest of the States has called to- 
gether this great concourse of her sons and her daughters, with 
honored representatives of both the late contending sections of 
our common country. On this day, abounding with stern memo- 
ries of the past, and great auguries of the future, I come to greet 
you; and, in the name and by authority of Virginia, I bid you all 
and each welcome, a heart welcome, to her capital. 

With a mother’s tears and love, with ceremonies to be chroni- 
cled in her archives and transmitted to the latest posterity, the 
Commonwealth this day emblazons the virtues, and consecrates in 
enduring bronze the image, of her mighty dead. In every country 
and for all mankind, Stonewall Jackson’s career of unconscious 
heroism will go down as an inspiration, teaching the power of 
courage and conscience and faith directed to the glory of God. 
It speaks to our fellow-citizens of the North, and reviving no ani- 
mosities of the bloody past, it commands their respect for the valor, 
the manhood, the integrity and honor of the people of whom this 
Christian warrior was a representative type andjchampion. It speaks 
to our stricken brethren of the South, bringing back his sublime 
simplicity and faith, his knightly and incorruptible fidelity to each 
engagement of duty; and it stands an enduring admonition and 
guarantee that sooner shall the sun reverse its course in the heav- 
ens than his comrades and his compatriot people shall prove re- 
creant to the parole and contract of honor which binds them in 
the fealty of freemen, to the Constitution and union of the States. 
It speaks with equal voice to every portion of the re united com- 
mon country, warning all that impartial justice and impartial right, 
to the North and to the South, are the only pillars on which the 
arch of the Federal Union can securely rest. It represents un- 
bought spirit of honor, and stands forth a mute protest before the 
world against that rule of tyrants. 

Let the spirit and design with which we erect this memorial to- 
day admonish our whole country that the actual reconciliation of 
the States must come, and so far as honorably in us lies, shall 
come, but that its work will never be complete until the equal 
honor and equal liberties of each section shall be acknowledged, 
vindicated, and maintained by both. We have buried the strifes 
and passions of the past; we now perpetuate impartial honor to 
whom honor is due, and, stooping to resent no criticism, we stand 
with composure and trust ready to greet every token of just and 
constitutional pacification. Let this statue stand, with its mute 
eloquence to inspire our children with patriotic fervor and to main- 
tain the prolific power of the Commonwealth in bringing forth 
men asof old. Let Virginia, beholding her past in the light of 
this event, take heart and rejoice in her future. Mother of States 
and sages and heroes! bowed in sorrow, with bosom bruised and 
wounded, with garments rent and rolled in blood, arise and dash 
away all tears! No stain dims your glittering escutcheon! Let 
your brow be lifted up with the glad consciousness of unbroken 
pride and unsullied honor! Demand and resume complete pos- 
session of your ancient place in the sisterhood of States; and go 
forward to the great destiny which in virtue of the older and the 
later days, belongs to the co-sovereign Commonwealth of Virginia. 
It is inno spirit of mourning, it is with the stern joy and pride be- 
fitting this day of heroic memories, that I inaugurate these cere- 
monies in the name of the people. 


The Maid of Saragossa. 
(Reading and Tableau.] 
The Spanish maid, aroused, 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all unsexed, the anlace hath espoused, 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war! 
And she whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appalled, and owlet’s larum chilled with dread, 
Now viewed the column-scattering bayonet jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step, where Mars might quake to tread. 


Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires—she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease, like her, a lover’s ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a Jeader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieves, when man’s flushed hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foiled by a woman’s hand, before a battered wall ? 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,”’ Canto I. 56.— Byron. 


These stanzas afford material for a very effective tableau of a 
scene on the “ Battle-field of Saragossa.” In the foreground is a 
field-piece. The gunner has fallen: the Maid of Saragossa, whose 
lover he is, takes his place, holding a lighted torch in her right 
hand. A priest is on the other side of the gun, extending a cross 


over the gun. Two men are kneeling upon the ground, pushing 
and directing the field-piece. The wounded gunner is lying in the 
foreground. Broken implements of warfare are scattered upon 
the ground. The cannon is made of paste-board, covered with 
black glazed cambric; it is mounted upon two cart-wheels. For 
the torch use a long stick with a sponge at the end, saturated with 
camphene. 

The Maid of Saragossa wears a short scarlet skirt, peasant 
waist, highland stockings and slippers, and a long sash. Her hair 
is loose and flowing. Add any showy ornamanets appropriate to 
the costume of Southern Europe. For field-piece, anlace and 
Spanish flag—see illustration in Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. This scene is from an engraving in the Royal Collection. It 
may be found at picture-stores. A strong red-light should be 
thrown upon the tableau. The same material supplies another 
fine tableau, After the Battle. The Maid of Saragossa kneels and 
lifts the head of her dead lover. The priest holds the crucifix 
before her. The soldiers kneel around her. 

[For the above suggestions and arrangements we are indebted 
to Mrs. George W. Locke.] 


Geography. 


For twenty very little boys. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Boy.—Y ou came to see us read and spell 
And make gymnastic motions. 
Then if we sang and counted well, 
We suited all your notions. 
Second Boy.—Tf, with eight fingers and two thumbs, 
We showed we’d not neglected 
To add some very little sums, 
’Twas more than you expected. 
Third Boy.—You'll be astonished when you find 
Geography we're learning ! 
And that we know the earth is round, 
And on its axis turning ! , 
Fourth Boy.—Round, just like this new ball—and now 
And always it is going 
Around its axis—you see how— 
’Tis just as I am showing. 
Fifth Boy.—Upon the earth is lovely land. 
With many a pretty dwelling ; 
And round the earth, on every hand, 
Blue ocean waves are swelling. 
Sixth Boy.—The ocean! that’s the biggest thing 
There is in all creation ! 
Great ships sail over it to bring 
The wealth of every nation. 
Seventh Boy.—A gulf or bay is where the sea 
Into the land goes far. 
Mexico Gulf and Chesapeake Bay 
My best examples are. 
Eighth Boy.—A \ake is water, where the land 
On every side is found. 
A pond is just a little lake. 
We sail boats on a pond. 
Ninth Boy.—A river is a stream that flows 
Through land, for miles away, 
The Mississippi southward goes 
Three thousand miles, they say. 
Tenth Boy.—U pon the earth, on either side 
Are continents,—I’]] show them : 
The Western long, the Eastern wide,— 
You see how well I know them. 
Lleventh Boy.— And where the land like letter V 
Goes stretching in this shape 
Into the ocean or the sea, 
It is a point or cape. 
Twelfth Boy—Another thing of capes say I, 
To tell a bigger story: 
That when the land is very high 
It is a promontory. 
Thirteenth Boy.—An island is a piece of land 
With water all around it; 
So when you walk along the strand, 
Bright waves will always bound it. 
Fourteenth Boy.— Don't go ten thousand miles away 
To look for an example ; 
The little isles in Boston Bay 
Are illustration ample. 
Fifteenth Boy.— Pen-in-swla! that’s long, O ho! 
But you shall hear us spell it. 
These folks the meaning may not know, 
So, John, you’d better tell it. 
Sixteenth Boy.—Almost an island. It would be 
But for this neck of land 
That stretches out across the sea, 
An isle.—Do you understand ? 
Seventeenth Boy.—And by a funny name we cali 
Those necks, such as ours are. 
Isthmuses, the name of one and all ; 


Here’s Suez, there’s Panama. 


Eighteenth Boy.—A mountain is a lofty hill, 
Some more than five miles high. 
The Andes see now, if you will, 
Pacific shores so nigh. 
Nineteenth Boy.—About the people let me tell. 
In all earth’s many places 
The children of one father dwell, 
Though they’re of different races. 
Twentieth Boy.—The white men of our own dear land, 
The Indian red and wild: 
The brown men of the desert strand, 
And Afric’s negro child. 


Jn Concert.—And now, lest weary you should grow, 
We say, here ends our lesson. 

Of course, from what you see, you know 
That we are bound to press on; 

To learn each season more and more 
Of every land and nation, 

Of every sea and every shore — 
In short, of all creation! 


Sing, at the close of this exercise, ‘* Geogra Song” “em 
Can Islands,” in Golden Robin. phy Song,” tune, “ King of the 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


I.—STRANGE STAIRWAYS. 


The first step of the stairway 
Was made of unbaked bread. 

The second was a sunbeam 
That shone from overhead. 

The third, I stepped upon myself; 
The fourth was distant—far. 

The fifth just like a spirit seemed ; 
Sixth, half the Turk’s Allah! 

The seventh was like the ocean-wave, 
The rocking, tossing main. 

So to the eighth a leap I gave,— 
’Twas unbaked bread again ! 

I hurried down another flight, 
Just like the one before ! 

Yet folks of note, both black and white, 
Climb these strange stairways o’er. 


M. B.C. S. 


ENIGMA. 


It is composed of 30 letters: 
8, 2, 5, 16, was husband of Proserpine. 
5 13, 19, 11, 21, 26, was the beautiful sister of Cadmus. 
14, 30, 3, 28, was a wonderful athlete. 
22, 3, 15, 4, 23, 20, was one of the Furies. 
10, 22, 16, 7, 28, 12, was famous for managing horses. 
6, 18, 9, 2, 16, made the Trojan horse. 
26, I, 27,9, 17, 13, 16, was the king whose flocks Apollo kept. 
14, 22, 24, 16, was god of war. 
30, 29, 30, 16, was goddess of the rainbow. 
My whole is a sentence, in Latin, we say 


When we scatter the flowers on Memorial Day. M. B. C. S. 


_IIL—BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


Forward we march, my mates and I, 

By night, to gladden all the sky. 

Yet dackward o’er your heads, by night 
We go, and wake you in affright. 
Forward, we glide and make no sound ; 
Backward, we squeak and scamper round. 
Forward, sublime we are, and grand ; 


Backward, the plague of house and land. M. B. C. S. 


IV.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


It is composed of 24 letters: 
7» 5» 22, 2, 17, 9, 18, 10, 3, 21, was first President. 
4, 12, 24, 13, 23, 8, was fifth President. 
15, 5+ 13, 13, 20, 6, 23, 9, was eighth President. 
19, 5, 14, 8, 6, was commanding general at Burgoyne’s defeat. 
II, 23, 13, 1, 16, was the hero of Molino del Rey. 


My whole is the latest American Historian. M. B.C. S. 


V.—SHAKESPEARIAN INITIALS. 


The moon, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.— Hamdet. 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath.—Merchant of Venice. 
The night is long that never finds the day.—AZacbeth, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.—A/id. Nigh?’s Dream. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
The advised head defends itself at home.—Xing Henry V. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.— 7itus Andronicus. 
Find who have said these famous words, and their initials take ; 
The name of one of Shakespeare’s plays you’ll find that they will 
make. M. B. C. S. 


— The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in logi- 
cal words, can express the effect music has on us? A kind of in- 


articulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
‘infinite, and lets ys for moments gaze out into that.—Car/y/e. 
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Wesleyan University. 


INAUGURATION OF THE REV. CYRUS D. FOSS, D. D., 
AS PRESIDFNT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


A DAY OF RARE INTEREST. 


ADDRESS OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


The inauguration of Rev. Cyrus D. Foss as President 
of Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, on 
Tuesday, October 26th, was an occasion of rare interest 
to the alumni and friends of the college. 

Wesleyan University, as those familiar with our lead- 
ing institutions of learning know, is the parent college 
of the Methodist denomination in America ; and is to 
Methodism what Yale is to Congregationalism. The 
college has been founded nearly half a century ; and, 
though until within the last fifteen years its means have 
been quite limited, it has ever enjoyed an enviable rep- 
utation for sound and thorough intellectual training. 
Among its thousand alumni are numbered many of our 
most able and public-spirited men in professional, jour- 
nalistic, and educational circles, 

In the other Methodist colleges, which number nearly 
fifty, Wesleyan has an acknowledged influence, both by 
way of representation in their faculties, and especially 
in holding up before them a high example of genuine 
thoroughness of instruction. After a prosperous ad- 
ministration of seventeen years, Dr. Cummings follow- 
ing the example of Presidents Woolsey of Yale, and 
Hopkins of Williams. has resigned the presidency of 
Wesleyan ; retaining, however, the chair of Mental Phi- 
losophy and Political Economy. 

The election of Dr. Foss to succeed President Cum- 
mings took place at a meeting of the trustees held at 
Middletown in July last, and has met with the unqual- 
ified and universal sanction of the friends of the college. 
Graduating in 1854 from the institution which has now 
honored him with the highest distinction in her power 
to bestow, he has since then been engaged most of the 
time in the ministry in New York and Brooklyn ; and 
has won a noble reputation as an eloquent preacher 
and faithful pastor. Combining with his eloquence ex- 
traordinary ability as a scholar, he comes to Wesleyan, 
a first-class man to a first-class college ; and the friends 
of both predict as a result a still more brilliant career 
foreach. It may be regarded as an omen of no bad 
significance, that the year of Dr. Foss’ advent as presi- 
dent is marked by the entrance of the largest class that 
has ever been admitted to the college. 

The programme of exercises was as follows—C. C. 
North, Esq., of New York city, president of Board of 
Trustees, presiding : 


Anthem: College Choir. 

Prayer, by President Noah Porter of Yale College. 

Aymn: College Choir and audience. 

Address, and presentation of the Insignia of Office by the retiring President, 
Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D. 

Address in behalf of the Trustees, by Hon. G. G. Reynolds, LL.D. 

Chorus—Keller’s American Hymn: College Choir. 

Address in behalf of the Faculty, by Prof. Wm. North Rice. 

Address in behalf of the Students, by G. S. Coleman of the Senior class. 

Address in behalf of the Alumni, by B. K. Peirce, D.D. 

Anthem, Gloria” —Mozart’s Twelfth Mass: College Choir. 

Inaugural Address, by Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., the President elect. 

Doxology. Benediction, by Bishop Janes. 


The following is a brief sketch of the 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FOSS. 


After a brief introduction, President Foss announced as his 
theme, “Collegiate Education as Foundation Work.” The im- 
mense importance of such work is recognized the world over. 
Slow, deliberate, long-continued, and apparently needless prepar- 
ation for distant and uncertain perils, forms a large part of all 
educational processes. Facts all around us,proclaim this lesson, 
that we ought to act in this view of the far-off and indefinite fu- 
ture, as though it were now present and definite. It will be too 
late to lay the keel of the ark, when the billows of the deluge are 
roaring around us. The human body is put under the severest 
training for months to fit it for the supreme exertion of a single 
hour. Intellectual training proceeds upon the same principles. 
Decisions must be made on the instant which shall embody the 
accumulated wisdom of a life-time. The surgeon’s eyes must be 
at his fingers’ ends, and every slightest movement of his scalpel 
must be unconsciously guided by the whole treasury lore of the 
healing art, from Galen down. 


Moral and religious culture has kindred but transcendent issues. 
Taking a broad view of our whole existence, it is not too much to 
Say that our entire life is thus basal and preparative. It is found- 
ation-work, root-work,—a getting ready rather than an achieve- 
ment. This is especially true of educational processes,—and most 
emphatically true of collegiate education. College takes the youth 
in that momentous decade between sixteen and twenty-six, in which 
character, both intellectual and moral, receives its lasting stamp. 
In our time culture must go to the bottom of a man’s nature, and 
make him more a man. Mere surface adornment avails less and 
less. If rustic ignorance and heedless parental pride give the in- 
dolent and ignorant dunce a transcendent home-reputation, and 
install him the oracle of the fireside, he can no longer be the oracle 
of the smallest hamlet. Culture must have made him a man, or 
he cannot stand among men. 

The culture demanded in any course of liberal training must be 
determined by a careful consideration of two questions, viz: 
What is man? and, What is the philosophy of human life? The 
least important answer to the first question, but an answer which 
may not be forgotten, is that man is an animal. Comparative an- 
atomy sanctions Shakespeare’s declaration that he is the “ para- 
gon of animals.” As such he needs physical culture. 

The scholar especially needs brawn as well as brain; because in 
order to be a scholar he must pay the inevitable tax levied on 
every perpetual hard student ; and also because the supreme prac- 
ticable mental exertion, which is the business of his life, is directly 
contingent on the fineness and fullness of his physical forces. Let 
the student then give earnest heed to the care and culture of his 
body. It is the home, the instrument, the mold, and the eternal 
companion of his soul. Let him know that sipping gruel, and 
languidly lounging over books, until his midnight lamp burns low, 
can never make him either a scholar or a man. Let him eat beef 
and mutton in generous slices. Let him leap into every day as 
into a new paradise, over the wall of eight hours’ solid sleep. Let 
him not cross his arms behind him, drop his head, and mope along 
the pavement inwardly saying, ‘I am walking for exercise.’ Let 
him stretch away over the breezy hills, with fit companions, in ut- 
ter forgetfulness of lessons, and essays, and sermons, until every 
drop of blood in his veins tingles with the delight of mere animal 
existence. Let him hurl the ball, or pitch the quoit, or tug at the 
oar, or poise the rifle. I would I might see our gymnasium 
thronged every day at suitable hours, with earnest devotees to 
physical culture. Only let all these things be done with the dis- 
tinct recognition that we have a higher nature, and in such man- 
ner and measure as to do no harm to what is best and noblest in 
this loftier realm. Of this higher nature, the physical powers are 
only the scaffolding. To man this earth is something more than a 
dormitory and a larder and a gymnasium. It is a school-house, 
and a workshop, and a gallery of art. It is a niighty lesson-book 
for his perpetual study. Its surface yields spontaneously, just 
enough to be a hint of the far richer treasures hid in its bosom. 
It spreads out a multitade of unsolved problems before the eager 
eye. Nature’s voice to man is ‘Work, work unceasingly with 
hand and brain! work, work, if you would win.’ Among the 
adaptations which prove the existence of a designing mind, such 
as light for the eye and the eye for light, sound for the ear and the 
ear for sound, I know of none which can at all compare with the 
magnificent adaptation of the universe to the soul of man. 

What a man is, is more important than what he has learned. 
Little matter if the Latin is forgotten, if its study has given a man 
a grander mastery of his mother tongue ; little matter if the math- 
ematical problems have passed into swift oblivion, if from them a 
man has gained keenness of discrimination and grasp of thought. 
The alleged unpractical character of college studies can be consid- 
ered an ubjection to them only by those Who would strip human 
life of all its noblest characteristics, reducing it toa mere hand- 
to-mouth existence. Moreover, the testimony of facts shows that 
college studies actually do contribute to success in the strictly 
practical phases of life. The highest department of education is, 
the education of man’s spiritual nature. The materialist’s denial 
that there is in man such a spiritual nature, was rebuked in elo- 
quent words. 

“Oh! when I glance over the face of the earth and along the 
track of the centuries, and trace the solemn march of the succes- 
sive generations of men; when I witness ‘ Man’s restless toil and 
endeavor,’ his dominion over the brute creation, his ever in- 
creasing mastery of the elements, the grand works of his hands 
and the sublimer products of his thoughts; when I see that his 
course is a perpetual progress of ideas, while the lower orders of 
creation are forever running the same unprogressive round of in- 
stinct; that a barbarous country becomes, in a few generations, 
the arena of the highest civilization and enlightenment ; that sci- 
ence after science is born, each becoming the handmaid of all the 
rest; that the human eye, aided by the instruments the brain has 
contrived and the hand has formed, can search far down among 
the infinitesimal atoms and gaze far outward toward the outermost 
imaginable regions of the Creator’s boundless realm ; — above all, 
when I consider the spiritual yearnings of man and the religious 
history of the world, how man hates God, and defies God, and 
wants God, and yields to God, and loves God, and communes with 
God, until he resembles God; I feel that no account of the origin 
of this wonderful being at all tallies with the indisputable facts of 


college, he said that the American college was the child of the 
church ; that the seal of Harvard bears the legend, “ Christo et 
Ecclesia” ; that Yale began in the gifts of a few clergymen ; that 
of the 368 colleges in America thirty only are known to be secular 
in their origin and management. Among the agencies for moral 
and religious culture should be reckoned the discipline of the col- 
lege, the mutual influence of the students, and the spirit pervad- 
ing the instruction in all departments, as well as the daily chapel 
and Sabbath church service, and social religious meetings. 

In noticing the circumstances of his election to, and acceptance 
of the presidency of Wesleyan, Dr. Foss spoke in most feeling 
terms of the responsibilities of the position, the reluctance with 
which he sundered the delightful pastoral relations of eighteen 
years; and yet of his confidence in the sympathy and support of 
the men with whom he should be associated, and his hope of find- 
ing renewed opportunities of sympathy, affection, and counsel in 
his association with students. 

The address closed with these fitting words : — “ Nothing could 
have induced me to accept this office, which I esteem at once the 
highest honor and gravest responsibility of my life, save the ear- 
nest assurance coming from every quarter, of co-operation from 
the friends of this university, and above all, the confident expecta- 
tion of the blessing which I humbly crave from Him without whose 
aid nothing is strong or wise or good.” 


Notes and Correspondence. 


How to Prepare Autumn Leaves. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

A correspondent asks how to prepare autumn leaves. Gather 
all varieties, tints, and sizes. Iron them on a smooth surface of 
folded paper with a warm flat-iron, well waxed with bees-wax. If 
you want them to cur! a little, as for wreaths and picture decora- 
tions, pass the iron only once over them; if you wish them to be 
perfectly flat, for mounting on cards or in a book, go over them 
two or three times. Some people varnish them; some brush them 
over with gum-arabic; neither way is so good as the above. The 
most beautiful use I have ever seen made of them, is to represent 
with them a stained glass window. 

Place the leaves wrong side upward, flatly ironed as above, in a 
space on a table corresponding to the size of the panes of glass in 
your window. Arrange them in a wreath or bouquet, or in any 
graceful style. Cover them with gum arabic. Then transfer 
them, one at a time, to the panes of glass, carefully wiping away 
the mucilage from around the edges. They will dry upon the 
glass, and when the sun shines through them the effect is of a 
beautiful stained-glass window. s. 


Queries. 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

1. Is there such a number as ‘twelve thousand sixteen hundred 
and thirty ?’ E. A. A. 

2. Is £5 and 20s. a compound number ? —Td. 

3. Which is correct, ‘increase in a ten-fold ratio,’ or ‘ increase in 
a ten-fold proportion’? —/a. 

4. Is the square root of 3 a quantity? —Td. 

5. What particular convenience do we enjoy in usiug 360 as the 
number of degrees in the circumference of a circle. Cc. H. 

6. Is it correct to say that /ength multiplied by 4readth produces 
area? 

7. Distinguish between abbreviation and contraction, as the terms 
are commonly used by arithmeticians. A. Q. J. 

8. One cubical box exactly fits within another, made of plank, of 


the same measure; another fits within that, and so on. Have the 
solidities a uniform ratio? J. M. N. 
9. Whatisa perfect definition of a common fraction? _ B. F. J. 


10. Prove that no two fractions having different denominators, 
and being ‘in their lowest terms, can have an integer for their 
sum. 

11. What answer should a teacher make to a pupil, having no 
knowledge of Mensuration farther than school arithmetics give, 
should he ask whence we derive the well-known ratio, 3.1415926? 

Ss. W. T. 


“ Shall the Common School become Sectarian ?” 
Editor of The New-England: 

The above question stands at the head of a late article in THE 
JourNAL. The common schools of Boston are sectarian—as are 
the public schools over New England, the Middle and Western 
States, and, for aught. I know, the Southern States also. Then 
why ask such a question? Shall the common schools cease longer 
to be sectarian, as they now are, as at present conducted? would 
seem to be a far more pertinent question — aye, that is the real 
question that now agitatestheland. How long ago isit that a boy 
of a Catholic family in Boston was whipped—aye, whipped, for non- 
conformity—and that in obedience to his parents—to a Protestant, 
school ritual of worship? Many who read this inquiry will remem- 
ber the case I refer to. Then is it not manifest that our public 


schools are, as at present conducted, sectarian, offensively 80 to | 


both Jew and Catholic — to say nothing of radicals, free-thinkers, 
and atheists ? Shall! our public schools then cease to be sectarian 


his career save this, ‘Inthe image of God created He him.’” 
In discussing the importance of moral and religious culture in 


as they are at present ? ANTI-SECTARIAN, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. — 


New Hampshire. 


EXETER.—Robinson Academy, Exeter, loses a valuable educa- 
torin the removal of Prof. Eben S. Stearns to Nashville, Tenn., 
to assume the presidency of the university in that city. Professor 
Stearns is well known in New England as a thoroughly successful 
teacher, and one who has made a lasting impression on the schools 
and communities where he has taught, and his loss will be deeply 
felt in New Hampshire. Professor Stearns succeeds Gen. Kirby 
Smith in his new position, the labors of which have been greatly 
enlarged by the establishment of a Normal department for teach- 
ers in the South and Southwest. The influence of one such edu- 
cator as Professor Stearns upon the best intelligence of the com- 
ing generation of Southern men, will be of more value than all 
the political teachings that our best statesmen can impart. He 
has enjoyed considerable acquaintance with Southern people, and 
closely studied their sentiments, their social, political, and intel- 
lectual aspirations, and comprehends as fully as it is within the 
scope of any man, the necessities of their condition. He goes 
prepossessed with a strong feeling of sympathy for their misfor- 
tunes, and a marked confidence in the integrity of their purpose 
to be citizens of a great and indivisible republic. 

The Exeter Vews-Letter thus speaks of his work in that place: 
“In Robinson Seminary he has done a great and noble work. He 
organized and established the school six years ago, and has ac- 
companied it in every step of its growth and progress. So quiet 
and undemonstrative has been this work, so reserved and 
unobtrusive have been his habits, that it is hardly sur- 
prising that his influence has not yet met its full appreciation. 

ut he has been a most indefatigable and devoted worker, and his 
service to this community will not appear in its true completeness 
until the minds upon which he has left his impress unfold into 
larger and maturer usefulness. The work has been attended with 
peculiar difficulties, such as few men, even among our most suc- 
cessful educators, are qualified to master; but Professor Stearns 
has succeeded in creating out of the most incongruous elements, 
and in the face of many annoying and discouraging circumstances, 
a school of girls ranging in ages ion nine years up to womanhood, 
which has been brought under perfect discipline, maintained in 
most harmonious order, with a system and range of education 
which meet and comprehend the full purpose of the venerated 
founder ‘to make female scholars equal to all the practical duties 
of life,’ and to ‘enable them to compete, and successfully too, with 
their brothers throughout the world, when they have to take their 
esters the actual of life.’ Professor Stearns’ pupils have received the 

fit of instruction in every branch of popular education. The 
have been taught in classic lore, in the sciences, physical, mental, 
and moral, and in the whole range of what constitutes female ac- 
complishments. And when we speak of these accomplishments, 
we mean to say that as much importance has been given to instruc- 
tion in bread-making and the housekeeping arts generally, as to 
the attainment of perfection in music or the social graces. The 
young lady who goes out of Robinson Seminary with its diploma 
of graduation in her hand, goes self-assured and self-reliant, know- 
ing that there is no position accorded to woman in civilized soci- 
ety which she is not fully competent to fill. And it is for this 
org of perfect discipline and education that Exeter has to 

k Professor Stearns, and will hold his memory in deeper rev- 
erence as the results of his work manifest themselves in the future 
lives of his pupils.” 


New HAMPSHIRE AT THE CENTENNIAL.—On the 3oth ult. a 
meeting of school officers and prominent teachers in the State 
was held at Concord, agreeably to a vote of the State Teachers’ 
Association. The meeting organized by choosing Superintendent 
Simonds chairman, and C. C. Lord, of Hopkinton, secretary. 
Remarks were made by Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Hanover; Supt. J. 
G. Dearborn, Manchester; L. T. Flint, Esq., Concord; Prof. H. 
O. Ladd, Plymouth; Messrs Simonds, Lord, and several others. 
On motion, Prof. E. T. Quimby of Hanover, and Messrs. Simonds 
and Dearborn were elected a committee to propose a plan for an 
educational! exhibit at Philadelphia, and to ascertain what portion 
of the State appropriation can be secured for that purpose, and 
report at another meeting. This meeting was well attended, and 
an unexpected interest developed. Dartmotth College and other 
institutions reported a willingness to make liberal efforts. It ap- 
peared that cities and towns would undertake to furnish plans of 
grounds and drawings of buildings, that would show their exterior 
and interior arrangements. The great importance of an educa- 
tional history of the State, and of a proper documentary exhibit 
were discussed at length. It appeared necessary to learn what 
sum would be allowed by the State Centennial commissioners for 
meeting the necessary expenses of preparation. If a proper sum 
be allowed you may expect a show worthy of the Granite State. 


Vermont. 


Teacuers’ Instirutes.—The Teachers’ Institute held at Ran- 
dolph Center on the 21st, 22d, and 23d, was a very successful one. 
There was the largest enrollment of teachers there has yet been 
at any institute this fall. Mr. Conant gave an excellent address 
Thursday evening, and Professor Perkins of the U. V. M., spoke 
Friday evening. Professor Perkins also gave an entertaining and 
instructive lecture Saturday morning. Altogether, the meeting 
was a most profitable one for those who attended. 

The Teachers’ Institute for Caledonia county was held at St. 
Johnsbury, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 29th and 30th. Superin- 
tendent Conant was assisted by L. F. Ward, principal of Bellows 
Falls High School, and S. H. Brackett and Miss M. E. Cummings, 


of St. Johnsbury. About 85 teachers were in attendance. On 
Friday evening President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, gave a 
very interesting address on the true nature of education. 


BURLINGTON.—The meetings of the Burlington Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, under the direction of Superintendent Alger, are taking 
on new life and interest. As a “specimen brick” here is a brief 
account of the meeting of Oct. 23d:—1. Remarks by the superin- 
tendent on various matters connected with school discipline. 2. A 
lively and interesting model class exercise in geography with schol- 
ars from an intermediate school, conducted by their teacher, Miss 
Styles, which, in the criticism following, elicited much commenda- 
tion. 3. Elocutionary drill, conducted by Miss Lord, in which 
the teachers took an active part. 4. Essay, by Miss Richardson, 
of the High School, on “ The Teacher out of School,” which was 
replete with valuable thought clothed with a graceful style. A free 
talk upon the points in the essay followed, in which one of the 
teachers, in emphasizing the thought of the essay that the teacher 
should keep his mind well furnished by varied culture, took occa- 
sion to speak of the importance of taking some good educational 
journal, like THe NeEw-ENGLAND, for instance, as a means to 
this end. Adjourned for two weeks. Marked good results are 
noticeable as coming from these meetings. 
— By the way, the managers of THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
deserve much praise, not only for the high literary character and 
practical value of the paper, but for its exceptionally attractive 
appearance. In quality of paper and handsome typography it has 
no superior, and perhaps no equal. B. 


— State Superintendent Conant will hold an institute for Chit- 
tenden county, on Nov. 12th and 13th, in the high school building, 
Burlington. 


Massachusetts. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF MASS. SUPTS. OF SCHOOLS. 
The committee appointed at a meeting of Massachusetts School 
Superintendents, to consider the best methods of exhibiting our 
school system at the approaching Centennial Exposition, have at- 
tended to the duty imposed on them, so far as possible at this 
stage of affairs, and submit the following report :— 

Aided by suggestions in the circulars of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and by consultation with the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and its agent, Mr. Philbrick, the committee have thought it 
advisable to confine themselves to that department of the Exposi- 
tion which falls more immediately under their supervision as Su- 
perintendents of Instruction ; viz., the internal arrangements and 
working of our schools, the methods of instruction, recitation, and 
examination, and the degree of success attained. 

This is undoubtedly the most difficult part of our school system 
to exhibit satisfactorily, since so many of the educational processes 
“come without observation” and are incapable of perfect graphic 
representation. Most of our recitations, however, may be more 
or less perfectly exhibited in a written form and in such a manner 
as to show to experts who can read between the lines, and by 
whom these exercises will be most carefully examined, more than 
would be obvious to the general observer. 

In preparing these papers it is desirable that teachers should 
conform strictly to the requirements, which are understood to be 
essentially these >—On paper of the prescribed size, with margin 
for binding; and, when bound, it should be plainly, in volumes of 
moderate thickness I take, also, the following paragraph from a 
circular issued by the Bureau of Education : 

“It is essential that each exhibit should be just what it purports 
to be, and each collection of papers bound up together, or in any 
way arranged in a setg and each separate individual paper or pro- 
duction should carry on its face a distinct indication of the facts 
as to its execution necessary to judge of its merits; such as the 
grade or kind of institution or school; the class in the institution 
or school; whether a first draught or a copy; time allowed; age 
and sex of pupils doing the work; whether selected specimens or 
work of entire class; whether a general examination, an exercise 
in review, or a regular lesson, with usual time of preparation; date 
of the performance; whether a copy or an original design; in 
drawing, whether from flat or round ; whether done with reference 
to the exhibition, or taken from ordinary routine work; the county 
and State, with the town or city. It is obvious that productions, 
without the indication of the essential facts as to their execution, 
have little or no value for purposes of: comparison, and therefore 
for the purpose of an instructive exhibition.” 

There should be, also, in connection with these samples of 
school work, a brief and clear statement of the system upon which 
the schools of each municipality are organized, in order that a just 
comparison may be made of similar grades. It has been hinted 
that such statements might not, in all cases, be perfectly reliable. 
Your committee, however, believe that they would be as reliable 
as cases reported by the medical and legal professions, and still 
further, that any but Aonest work would contain such evidence of 
dishonesty as to be easily detected by those who will be interested in 
an examination of the papers. Your committee believe that, if 
superintendents and teachers will commence work of this kind as 


not only have something creditable to exhibit, but that its reflex 
influence will be apparent in greatly improved methods of in- 
struction. 

It is recommended that superintendents leave the kind of work 
mainly to the ingenuity of the teachers of the several schools, so 


that whatever of competition may exist shall be such as to show 


soon as possible, and have as much of it as practicable, we shall | _ 


quite as much the quality of the teaching as the progress of the 
pupils. Finally, your committee know of no way in which the 
methods of the best teachers may so readily become common prop- 
erty as by the examination of papers prepared in this manner. 
The exhibition in Penmanship will, ,of course, be in accordance 
with definite requirements made by the Bureau of Education, and 
a plan for the exhibition of Drawing will be prepared by the State 
Director of Art Education. 

The foregoing suggestions are, of course, equally applicable to 
each grade of school and to each class of the grade. What the 
exercise shall be may be left to the several teachers. We want 
the best methods of teaching and examining, so far as they can be 
represented on paper. We herewith present a few forms, rather 
as suggestions than as copies to be followed, and “ the taste, judg- 
ment, and invention of teachers” will undoubtedly furnish many 
other exercises, which will exhibit, not only the progress of pupils, 
but the ingenuity of teachers and the methods of teaching in our 
best schools. 

H GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass. 


An exercise in Composition by the class, consisting of 
pupils, the subject being announced at the time by the 
teacher, and the composition being written without aid in 
minutes. 
[A number of the best may be selected for exhibition, each paper 
giving the name, age, and sex of the pupil by whom it was written.] 


H GRAMMAR (OR HIGH) SCHOOL, 
Woburn, Middlesex County, Mass. 


Report of a lecture given by the teacher to the 
sisting of ‘pupils. 

The lecture occupied minutes, the pupils being allowed to 
take notes. From these notes, immediately after the lecture, the 
following reports were made by the pupils in , without aid. 

[The teacher may select as many as he chooses for exhibition, 
giving the name, age, and sex of the writer of each paper ex- 
hibited.] 

[A copy of the same may be made, uncorrected and without aid 
by the teacher, in minutes. ] 


Ww GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Newton, Midelesex County, Mass. 


An examination in Arithmetic of the class, containing 

pupils, — the questions involving principles and processes 

contained in the last work, but not the examples which the pupils 
have had. 


class, con- 


Time, , without aid by the teacher or recourse to text- 
book. 
G GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ETC. 
A recitation in Grammar by the class, consisting of 
pupils. 


A half-hour is given for writing it upon a slate. Another half- 
hour for copying, but withcut aid from text-book or teacher. 

Analyze the following sentence, and parse the words under- 
scored :— 


Cc HIGH ScHOooL, 
Cambridge, Middlesex Co., Mass. 

A critical essay ; subject, “The Merchant of Venice,” which 
the class has read and studied with the teacher. By the 
class, consisting of pupils ; time, hours, unaided by 
the teacher except during the previous reading, but having re- 
course to a copy of the play. First draught, and a copy uncor- 
rected by the teacher. Selections may be made, each paper con- 
taining the name, sex, and age of the writer. 

T GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
(Zown, County, State.) 

An outline of the map of New England, from memory, with 
the principal rivers, mountains, and important towns, accompa- 
nied by a brief description. 

B class, consisting of 
of the best papers. 

An exercise in spelling ten words selected by the teacher from 
the last work,—each word to be used by the pupils in the con- 
struction of sentences. 

By class, consisting of 

Whatever other work may be required will, no doubt, be made 
to conform to the requisitions already quoted, so that practice, ac- 
cording to these forms, will furnish the best preparation for what- 
ever may be called for. With these general hints and suggestions, 
this report is respectfully submitted. ‘ 

B. F. 
H. F. HARRINGTON, 
A. P. MARBLE, 


pupils ; time, ; 


pupils; time, 


Committee. 


Boston, Oct. 22d, 1875. 


HARVARD.—The Lee prizes for Elocution awarded to Freshmen, 
have been assigned as follows: First prizes to Schofield and Poor ; 
second prizes to H. R. Sargent, Swayze, Tobsitz, Robinson, C. L. 
Mills. . . . The evening readings in ancient aud modern clas- 
sics will be given in the history lecture-room, in Harvard Hall, be- 
ginning Nov. 2d, at 7:30 o’clock. The present programme is as 
follows : — Tuesdays, Professor Child, “Canterbury Tales”; 
Wednesdays, Professor Goodwin, “ Agamemnon,” to be followed 
by “The Frogs”; Thursdays, Professor Béchee, “ Moliére, le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” ; Fridays, Professor Everett, “ Virgil.” 
v8 The delegates of Harvard and Yale have drawn up 


and submitted for the consideration of the two universities, six- 
teen concessionary rules for governing play between the two col- 
leges in foot-ball matches this fall. The modified Rugby rules 
were also recommended as a standard. The foot-ball 
eleven expects to play the Yale eleven, at New Haven, a week 
from this Saturday. The Princeton Match will probably take 


place some time previous, 


bad 
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Rhode Island. 


BrisTOL.—In the eight rooms of the Byfield School building 
are at present seated 360 pupils, divided into the High, Grammar, 
and Intermediate departments. Mr. Walter F. Marston, formerly 
of Somerville, Mass., principal of the high school, has general 
oversight of the different departments in the high school, having 
an assistant Miss Eleanor R. Luther. Professor Jantz, the teacher 
of music, gives instruction in that branch to the pupils twice a 
week. The other teachers are, first grammar school, Miss Annie 
W. Bradford ; second grammar school, Miss Mary F. Norris; 
third grammar school, Miss Eliza A. Pitman; first intermediate, 
Miss H. Augusta Coggeshall ; second intermediate, Miss Mary A. 
Pitman ; third intermediate, Miss Hattie Frisbee; primary, Miss 
Arabella J. Coggeshall. 

The total number of scholars in our public schools is over 1,000 ; 
over 800 in the day school and about 200 in the evening schools. 
All the books, stationary, etc., for the education of the child are 
furnished at the public expense, this being the only town in the 
State that makes this liberal provision. Other towns and cities have 
tried the experiment of assessments and failed, but after five years 
experience it is proved to the satisfaction of our school committee 
that the plan works admirably. The expense by the present ar- 
rangement is not over $1.25 per scholar a year, while if left to the 
parents to purchase the same, the cost would average nearly $5.00. 


WESTERLY.—At the local teachers’ meeting of the first district, 
held on Friday, October 15th, a teaching exercise on “ addition” 
was given by Miss Susan Coy, the “ object” method being devel- 
oped by the instructor. Subsequently a paper was read by Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, first assistant, on “The Theoretical Relation 
of Teacher and Pupil.” In this essay Mr. Baker endeavored to 
bring to the surface many of the elements in the work of teaching 
that are wont to be wholly overlooked and unheeded in the prac- 
tical management of a school. We trust that his effort met with 
such a measure of success as shall induce him to continue his la- 
bor in a similar field in the future. 


COVENTRY CENTRE.—The fall term of the village school closed 
Friday, October 22d, after a ten weeks term. The closing exer- 
cises consisted of the examination of the classes in the various 
branches of study they have pursued during the term, with some 
declamations and a few readings. During the term 52 scholars 
have been registered, with an average attendance of 42, this mak- 
ing the percentage about 92. The number of visitors present at 
the examination was 23, which added to the previous number that 
had attended, made 57 visitors in all. The winter term will com- 
mence November 8th, and the same teacher, William C. Towns- 
end, will be retained during the remainder of the year. 


LINCOLN.—Union School District Nos. 1 and 2, at Central Falls, 
at the annual meeting voted a tax, but it was not assessed till 
some months afterwards, and in the meantime the'school committee 
altered the boundaries of the district so as to include some half a 
million dollars worth of property additional. It has been decided 
that such action nullifies the vote assessing the tax, and another 
meeting was held the zoth ult., to rectify the mistake. 


WooNSOCKET.—The action of the Consolidated District at their 
last meeting, in refusing to make any provision for the high school, 
is very greatly to be deplored. It is to be hoped that it is not too 
late yet, to do something toadvantage. As the matter now stands 
it was voted to appoint a committee of three to procure plans for 
a grammar school building, ata cost of not more than $25,000. 


BRISTOL. — Course of Lectures. — The scholars of the Bristol 
High School are taking initiatory steps looking to a course of lec- 
tures the coming winter. They propose to have lectures from 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Bradlaugh, and two others, and two 
musical entertainments. 


NEWPORT.—Over fifty applications were made for the position 
of assistant in the Rogers High School. Colonel J. R. Leslie, of 
this city, has been elected to the place. The Colonel is a gradu- 
ate of Rochester University, and a teacher of large experience. 
He will have charge of the classical department. 


PAWTUCKET.—In the East Street School of this town it seems 


that we shall have an opportuny of studying the merits and de-| 


merits of the “ Half-time” system. We learn that the number of 
pupils registered is 137, while the seating capacity is but 62. 


: GREENWICH ACADEMY.—This institution has now entered upon 
its seventy-third year. The fall term began August 24th. There 
are only two changes in the faculty worthy of note, namely, the 
appointment of Mrs, Mary F. C. Edie as preceptress, and 
Miss Addie L. Makinster as Art teacher, vice Miss Ellen W. 
Clark and Miss Susan M. Godding, resigned. One hundred and 
twenty-seven students have registered thus far this term, which 
Compares very favorably with past fall terms. At the close of the 
half term the record of scholarship was found to be much higher 
than usual. One thing worthy of notice in the report was the fact 
that not not @ single girl, out of about fifty in the school, received a 
demerit during the half. On Friday evening, October rsth, the 
Philognothian and Thugatresophia societies held a union meeting 
in the rooms of the former. The latter is a society of ladies. The 
exercises were commenced by singing. Prayer offered by J. L. 


Estes. The president of the evening, W. B. Frost, delivered an 


address of welcome to the visiting society, which was ably re-|. 


sponded to by Mrs. M. F. C. Edie, president of the Thugats. 
The exercises were then continued according to the following pro- 
gramme: Recitation of a selection from Scott’s Works, W. F. 
Fay; discussion of resolution, “ Resolved, That the Elective 
Franchise should be extended to Woman,” affirmative—W. A. 
Fuller and Barnard Arnold; negative—W. F. Fay and R. Otis 
Sherwood; declamation by W. L. Burdick; select reading by Miss 
Sarah C. Lovell; reading of the Gazette by George D. Bliss; es- 
say by Miss Sarah J. Kelsey, subject, “A visit to East Rock;” 
oration, “Signs of the Times,” by R. Otis Sherwood. The ques- 
tion was decided as to weight of argument and merits of the ques- 
tion, in favor of the negative. A short recess was announced at 
the close of the debate, during which all partook of refreshments 
furnished by the Philos. Everything passed off well, nothing 
happening to mar the pleasure of the evening. By thus meeting 
occasionally and interchanging thoughts and ideas, the coeducation 
of the sexes can be made more beneficial. 


Connecticut. 


MERIDEN. — The Acting Visitor’s Report gives an encouraging 
view of the public schools. The cost of these schools the past 
year for ordinary expenses, was $30,076 ; for new schoolhouses and 
lots, $15,000. The number of children between 4 and 16 years of 
age last January was 3,184. The report says: “ The public 
schools of this town have been greatly improved in many respects, 
and in some the improvement has been of a very marked and de- 
cided character.” Meriden boasts of having been the first town 
in the State to provide for the expenses of its schools by town tax. 
It did this several years before the law required it. It has an 
honorable record for liberality in dealing with its schools. The 
present report, like those of previous years, recommends three 
important changes, viz.: First, the union of all the districts into 
one; second, the establishing of a high school; third, the em- 
ployment of a superintendent, whose time shall be devoted to the 
supervision of all the schools in the town. 

Upon this last point the report dwells at some length. After 
giving an outline of the labors he has performed for schools the 
past year, the Acting Visitor says: “For this work I received 
$549, while the actual loss to me was $1,000. The proper super- 
vision of schools requires a man perfectly qualified and suitably 
paid. This important work has been committed to those why have 
on them the cares and burdens of an engrossing profession, and 
who can give to this duty only intervals of time snatched from 
paramount engagements. Those business and professional men 
who are suitable for the management of school affairs, and who 
comprehend the workings, wants, and necessary modifications of 
school systems, have every year less and less command of their 
time. Their own business and professional duties will not admit 
of divided attention. They can, perhaps, afford to pay for the 
time of another, but cannot afford to give their own. If 
ever our schools are brought to the highest condition of ex- 
cellence, it will be through an efficient administration of this 
branch of service: personal supervision by competent officers. An 
army might as well be without a leader and commander, a rail- 
road or factory without a head to direct, as for a city or town to at- 
tempt to manage its schools without a good superintendent.” 

The Acting Visitor who writes thus has toiled earnestly in that 
position for the past four years, but now gives place to another. 
His successor will need to put forth no common degree of energy 
and zeal to enable him to compare favorably with the retiring 


officer. 


Colleges. 


MIDDLEBURY. — The class of ’76 have already chosen their 
officers for class-day exercises, as follows : — President, Linsley ; 
secretary, Eastman; marshal, Dodge; orator, Abernethy; grove 
orator, Evans; poet, Gay; odist, Cray; historian, James ; seer, 
Austin. . . The papers report the election of Prof H. M. 
Seelye, to the secretaryship of the Vermont State Board of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures and Mining, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Prof. P. Collier, of the University of Vermont. 
° Ticonderoga has been taken again, and as before by a 
force from Vermont. The Choral Society, led by Professor 
Higley, recently made an advance on this place, noted of old, 
and captured it in true historical style, without the loss of a man 
on either side. The prominent contest centered at the church, 
but as the Vermonters encountered only the resistence to which 
they are becoming accustomed — “storms of applause” — they 


found Ti. easy to take. 


Bowpo1n. — A game of base-ball for the State championship 
pennant, which has been held this summer by the Bowdoin nine, 
was played Saturday, Oct. 23d, between the Bates College club 
and the Bowdoins. The game was well played, especially the last 
half, and resulted in a victory for the Bates club by a score of 8 
to 4. On the same day also occurred the annual rope-pull between 
the sophomore and freshman classes, in which, rather unexpect- 
edly, the freshmen were victorious. ’79 has made a good record 
thus far, having beaten '78 the week before in base-ball 18 to to. 
The class is said to contain a good deal of musical talent, and pro- 


poses to take the unusual step of forming a freshman glee club. 
- Saturday, Oct. 3oth, has been set apart for field-day, 
with the usual contests of running, jumping, walking, throwing, 
etc., which take place in the forenoon, on the Sagadahog riding park 
in Topsham. In the afternoon the regatta is held on the river, 
in which there are two races. First, a race between the senior 
four-oared crew and four of the university crew; second, a race 
between the junior and sophomore crews. A new plan 
has been adopted this year in the election of the editors of the 
Bowdoin Bugle. Ueretofore a general college election has been 
held for the choice of a senior editor and five junior editors. 
This year the seniors give up their claim te an editor, and six 
junior editors are chosen, one from each society and one non- 
society man. The following gentlemen of ’77 have been elected: 
H. D. Wiggin, Alpha Delta Phi; C. B. Seabury, Psi Upsilon ; 
R. E. Peary, Delta Kappa Epsilon ; D. B. Fuller, Zeta Psi ; J. A. 
Roberts, Zheta Delta Xi ; A. M. Sherman, non-society. 


DartmMoutu.—E, L. Morse, ’74, is teaching in Webster Insti- 
tute, Norfolk, Va. . . . A.W. Blair, ’72,is principal of North- 
field, Vt., Academy. . . E. H. Chadwick, ’78, is teaching at 
Morristown, Ind. . . . Charles W. French, ’75, is principal of 
the high schoolat Housatonic,Mass. . . Medical commence- 
ment occurred last Wednesday, 27th. . . Operations are 
nearly completed whereby Hanover is to be lighted by street 
lamps. . . . J.B. Parker, proprietor of the college bookstore, 
held an auction sale of books on Friday and Saturday of last 
week Frank W. Mitchell, '76,C.S. D., has been chosen 
to select and train the university boat crew. . . . Seven tele- 
graph lines are in operation about the college now. The 
Aegis, which is issued under the auspices of the junior class, 
made its appearance last week. It is from the press of Merrill & 
Crocker, Lawrence, Mass., is nicely printed on tinted paper, well 
illustrated, and a good number. . . Hon. Hosea B. Perkins, 
of New York city, delivered his popular lecture on “Robert 
Burns,” at the college church, Friday, the 29th, to the best house 
of the season. Mr. Perkins is astaunch friend of the college, and 
has rendered himself especially popular among the students by 
the interest he has taken in their affairs. On Saturday 
evening, 29th ult., the sad intelligence reached here that Walter 
C.. W. Puffer, ’76, had died the night before, of typhoid fever. 
At a meeting of the class the following was adopted in memoriam : 

** For the first time we are called upon to mourn the loss of a classmate by the 
death ef WalterC. W. Puffer. As a man he was honest, upright, noble, gener- 
ous, and pure in heart. Asa friend he was faithful and fearless. His abilities 
commanded the respect of all. Asa class-mate he had endeared himself to us 
by his genial, cheerful, and frank demeanor. He wasa true Christian, his faith 
in God being simple and strong. May Christ, the alleviator of sorrow, comfort 
the stricken family and console our saddened hearts. 

While we sincerely mourn his loss and sympathize deeply with the bereaved 
relatives and friends, humbly bowing to the divine will, let us strive to emulate 
his virtues. 


Turrs.—The game of foot-ball with the Harvard eleven, which 
has been postponed two or three times, was played on October 27. 
It was sharply contested and was witnessed by a large crowd, who 
were evidently very much interested. The first two innings re- 
sulted in draws. In the third, when the time was nearly up, the 
Harvards succeeded in getting a “ touch down,” through a misun- 
derstanding on the part of the Tufts “backers,” and won the game. 
Both elevens played finely, are very evenly matched, and the third 
game will be awaited with much interest. . . The time of 
morning chapel exercises has been changed to 8:50—one hour later 
than heretofore, and the recitations assigned for 11.00 a. m. have 
been moved forward to 12.00m. This change has been made as 
an experiment, with the concurrence of the students, and if it does 
not work satisfactorily will probably be abandoned. . . . The 
November number of the Collegian appeared promptly on the 
1st inst. It contains as a new feature quite an extended notice of 
“Our Exchanges.” . . The game of foot-ball which was 
appointed for last Saturday with an eleven from the Y. M. C. U. 
of Boston, was postponed on account of the inability of the latter 
to play at the time. . . . D. R. Brown, ’77, and C. M. Jordan, 
77, take the places of C. B. Leonard, ’76, and C. A. Sprague, ’76, 
who declined to serve on the editorial board of the Collegian. 


YVALEe.—Our nine were beaten the 22d ult., by the Hartfords, 
the score beinggto 14. . . Last Wednesday, the Yale Ath- 
letic Association held its semi-annual meeting at Hamilton Park. 
The games consisted of foot-races, base-ball throwing, and jump- 
ing. The entries were numerous, and in comparison with the times 
and distances of last spring, a marked improvement was manifest. 
The running high jump was especially good. The prize was taken 
by Yale of the Scientific School, jumping 5 feet 3 inches. . . . 
Arrangements have been made with Harvard for a foot-ball match. 
also with Princeton, Columbia, and other colleges. 


— Williams Cellege will be represented in the coming Inter- 
collegiate Literary Contest, in Greek by Edgar B. Downs, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; in Mathematics by James F. Eaton, of Hamden, 
N. Y.; in Oratory by J. Howard Corwin, Jamestown, N. Y. 


— Asbury University, Indiana, has 450 students in attendance, 
a large advance on previous grave. This flourishing institution 
is the principal Methodist school in the West, as Evanston is in 
the Northwest, and is under an able faculty, of which Alexander 
Martin, D.D., is president. 

— Eight young ladies have entered the Jacksonville (Ill.) Busi- 


ness College. 
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New Publications. 
Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In your issue of October 9th appears a review of the series of 
Drawing Tablets introduced by Mr. Arthur Forbriger, of this 
city, in which is contained so many eccentricities of opinion and in- 
accuracies of statement, that [ would request of you space for a 
reply, not only in justice to the author, but as a matter of explana- 
tion of the system itself, and the objections you have urged, which 
latter, it occurs to me, are the result of a too cursory examination. 

The first point stated, is that the pupil is not permitted to know 
in advance what is to be his future course, which is represented as 
likely to cause a loss of interest on his part ; or in other words, the 
frequent sight of the many and difficult examples in store for him 
is, according to your theory, an influence of a more encouraging 
nature than if the’same were carefully withheld until his powers of 
comprehension and execution were equal to the task to be accom- 
plished. The position you have assumed in respect to this feature 
of the system is one that is in direct opposition to the experience 
of those who have tested it, and is not in accordance with the un- 
disputed principles which applies to mind as well as material—that 
the foundation should be well laid before we proceed to erect the 
superstructure and decorate it with appropriate ornament. A 
wide observation in the field of art production has proven conclus- 
ively to me that the best results are only attained by the concentra- 
tion of all the powers of the mind upon the single object in hand, 
and that a perception which is educated too far beyond the actual 
ability to realize is destructive of the needed interest and enthusi- 
asm in the work immediately in progress. It is this exclusion of 
the future and its burdens that stimulates the untrained hand to 
hopefally attempt its first delineations, which, from their very sim- 
plicity, are easy of execution ; and it is the subsequent gradation of 
steps by the inductive method that leads the learner, unconsciously, 
into an understanding of greatertruths. These constitute the chief 
merits of Mr. Forbriger’s system, and I may be permitted to add, 
it is one based upon a thorough knowledge of human nature, and 
applicable alike to the child and the person of more mature years. 

Regarding your statement that “ one of the most valuable ends 
to be attained by instruction in drawing is the development of the 
taste,” I am sure no one entertaining a reverence for art as an in- 
terpreter of beauty in nature, and asa refiner of human kind, will 
for a moment dissent, or take issue on your opinion that “the con- 
templation of the beautiful materially contributes to that end.” 
But you cannot be ignorant of the fact well established by experi- 
ence—that itis the doing of the thing itself which implants it 
permanently within us, and renders the beauty that it is so desir- 
able we should be able to perceive a part of ourselves. Hence it 
is better to do than to contemplate. 

The designs or copies which are prepared for a primary course 
are necessarily simple in their construction, and not of that nature 
or subject as to long retain the interest of the pupil, if allowed to 
have constant access to them. To make them of much artistic 
beauty, which you suggest they lack, would involve the intro- 
duction of curved lines and a greater complication of forms than 
would be desirable, or proper in a series which begins with the 
child of seven years, and who can hardly be supposed to be capa- 
ble of more than a manual training of the simplest kind, so ar- 
ranged as to keep alive an interest by the novelty and variety inci- 
dent to the concealment of the succeeding steps. 

The assertion that the plan of these Tablets intends the taking 
away from the pupils the results of their labors, is an erroneous 
one, as the retention on the part of the teacher of the efforts is only 
temporary and for the purpose of examination by the superintend- 
ent of drawing or principal, that he may be fully informed as to 
the progress that is being made. This is not in any sense “a 
matter cf trifling importance,” as you say, but one of the necessi- 
ties of teaching drawing intelligently and with good results. The 
benefit of this plan, which concentrates the lessons of a single day 
and obviates the searching and turning of the leaves of perhaps 
hundreds of books to find and compare the results, is too apparent 
to require comment. 

The objection you make as to the impossibility of teaching draw- 
ing successfully by following any one method, seems simply an in- 
definite and unsustained statement, which will hardly bear the test 
of reasonable analysis. If the method be a good one, there exists 
no need for teachers, who have limited time to devote to this 
branch of education, to endeavor to follow a dozen different sys- 
tems, with a view to meet all the individual and exceptional cases 
which may come under their guidance. It must also be remem- 
bered that teachers as a class in this country are not skilled in 
drawing, nor familiar with art methods, and a plan of operations 
that arranges their work and details instruction in a careful and 
progressive manner, is of all others the very one most adapted to 
the wants of our public schools. When the teachers themselves 
shall have become accomplished draughtsmen, it will be a more 
proper occasion for them to speculate upon methods and teach in 
their own manner. In the meantime they can well afford to avail 
themselves of the many years of experience and labor of Mr, For- 
briger, and which has resulted in the series of works now being 
issued. 

The principle error into which you have fallen in your review 
Consists in criticizing a primary series, intended for pupils ranging 
from only seven to eleven years, as if it were prepared for older 


classes capable of comprehending the “lectures on beauty” which 
you so earnestly recommend as being frequently preferable to draw- 
ing itself. It is only necessary to say, in reply to this, as well as to 
a number of your other strictures, which are evidently the product 
of a person of little experience in the teaching of drawing in pri- 
mary grades, that Mr. Forbriger has now published the second or 
grammar-school series of his Tablets. These give due attention to 
more complicated examples as exhibited in the conventionalizing 
of natural forms, their adaptation to ornamental and other pur- 
poses, as well as their enlargement and reduction in size. There is 
also shown an ingenious and progressive plan throughout the 
whole for the development of whatever capability for original de- 
sign the pupil may possess, in which the elements from nature are 
given, then their partial conventionalization, and finally the fraction 
of a design composed of them, which the pupil is not only required 
to copy, but to complete. All this is arranged in a gradual man- 
ner, and interspersed at proper intervals with lessons in perspec- 
tive, blackboard, and memory exercises, etc., covering the objec- 
tions you have noted in the comments on those of the Tablets 
already published. It seems almost incredible that you should, in 
your capacity as critic, demand so much to be contained in a pri- 
mary series, or have supposed that an ordinary child of from seven 
to eleven years would be capable of receiving such intelligence, 
even if presented to them by more competent teachers than those 
we now have. 

As to the cost of these works, it may be only said that no device 
has yet been brought forward which gives so much actual instruc- 
tion and material for so little money. The Tablets number thirty- 
six sheets, forming a solid block, none of the leaves of which can 
be wasted by being soiled or torn; and each one furnishes more 
than four times the drawing surface of an ordinary book, at about 
the same expense. The figures in the case do not, therefore, verify 
your opinion as to its economy. The suggestion regarding the 
pasting of the edges of the leaves of drawing-books together, as at- 
taining the same end, is an easy one, and is strikingly suggestive 
of the story of Columbus and the egg which stood on end. 

The question of art-education in our public schools is one of 
great interest to all classes of community, especially so to the man- 
ufacturers of our country ; for it is the impetus here given to the 
youthful mind that will culminate in the designer and draughtsman 
of the future, who is to supply the thoughts in form which we are 
now dependent upon Europe for. It occurs to me that a system 
which seeks this result, and in which so many of the difficulties of 
teaching are modified or removed, is deserving of a more careful 
and judicious review than the partial one you seem to have given, 

Drawing was made compulsory in the public schools of Cincin- 
nati in the commencement of the school year of 1868; and if I am 
not mistaken, she can well jay claim to be the pioneer in the adop- 
tion of a uniform plan as applied to all grades, and in obliging 
every one of her twenty-five thousand scholars to devote a certain 
portion of each week to its study. 

If the experience of Cincinnati in other methods, and the under- 
standing of those necessities in teaching which led to the creation 
and adoption of this one, is worth anything, and if the united tes- 
timony of many instructors who have given it a year’s trial is of 
value, then the work of Mr. Forbriger may be considered as not 
having been performed in vain. DWIGHT BENTON. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 19, 1875. 


Goop MorALs AND GENTLE MANNERS. For Schools and Fam- 

_ By Alex. M. Gow, A.M. Cincinnati; Wilson, Hinkle 

This is a book of some 250 pages, whose character and object 
are indicated by its title’ The subject is treated under three 
heads, viz: Moral Law, Municipal Law, and Social Law or Polite- 
ness. The author is correct in regarding good morals and gentle 
manners of great importance for the young ; he is correct in the 
opinion that they should be thoroughly taught both in the family 
and the school; and especially has he hit upon an important 
thought in proposing to have them taught together. These two 
departments of culture are indeed inseparable. “ Morals are the 
basis of human character, and manners are its decorations and aids 
to its development. Morals are the staple of human laws, the 
grand regulators of human government ; manners are their gildings, 
which tend to soften their asperities and win a more ready acqui- 
esence in their observance.” In every family and in every school, 
therefore, give these twin subjects a prominent place. And really, 
we think Prof. Gow has done a great service to the cause of educa- 
tion by preparing this book, which seems to be admirably adapted 
to its design. It is comprehensive in its treatment of the subjects, 
yet concise and limited in size. The points are brought out 
clearly, and illustrated by numerous anecdotes. We wish this 
book was in the hands of every teacher, and could be generally 
adopted as a text-book in our schools. No subject needs the 
special attention of educators in our country more than this. 


A MANUAL OF MéEraLLurGy. By Wm. Henry Greenwood, 
F.C.S, Associate of the Royal School of Mines ; Gold, Silver, and 
Bronze Medallist of the Science and ArtjDepartment. Vol. LI. : 
Copper, Lead, Zinc, Mercury, Silver, Gold, Nickel, Cobalt, and 
Aluminium. Illustrated by 67 engravings. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ; 1875. 

This book is one of Patnam’s 12mo Advanced Science Series. 

In both volumes of this work the author aims to present such in- 


formation respecting the methods generally employed in extracting 


the useful metals from their ores as will be of service to the student. 
The subject of assaying is not touched upon, and the details of the 
mechanical appliances of every-day use in metallurgical establish- 
ments are avoided. The modern chemical nomenclature is used, 
and modern processes of extracting metals from their ores are ex- 
plained. The book contains much valuable information condensed 
into little space, and a faithful study of it will prepare the student 
for the perusal of more elaborate treatises upon the subject, 


MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYsIs. By Dr. C. 
Remigius Fresenius, Privy Aulic Counselor, Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at Wiesbaden, Professor of Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and Technology at the Wiesbaden Agricat 
tural Institute. Translated into the “ New System,” and newly 
edited by Samuel W. Johnson, M.A., Professor of Theoretical 
and Agricultural Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn, New York: John Wiley & 
Son, 15 Astor Place ; 1875. 

The merits of the works of Dr. Fresenius upon chemical anal- 
ysis are too well known to require indorsement, We have for sev- 
eral years, kept a copy of Bullock’s English edition of 1859 where 
we can easily refer to it. That is a translation from the ninth Ger- 
man edition of Fresenius’ Qualitative Analysis, while the one now 
before us is based upon the last (fourteenth) German edition. A 
comparison of the two books shows what progress has been made 
in the last sixteen years, 

The first point noticed is, of course, the adoption of the “new 
system ” of notation, now used in nearly all American schools and 
colleges. Prof. Johnson ‘‘has expunged the scheme for the 
‘Analysis of Simple Compounds,’ after becoming convinced by 
experience that this omission not only greatly simplifies the ana- 
lytical course, but really facilitates its mastery by the student.” 
Notwithstanding this omission, so much has been added to the 
later editions that this American edition contains forty per cent, 
more matter than the English one above mentioned. Spectrum 
analysis and dialysis have been introduced ; filtration, the use of 
lamps, and the structure of flames have been more fully discussed ; 
and the rarer metals and alkaloids are included in the course. 
The book contains all that the student will be likely to need in 
studying qualitative analysis ; and Prof. Johnson has performed a 
valuable service for the scien'e of Chemistry in preparing this 
American edition. 


— The New Englander for October is well up to its high stand- 
ard of merit for ability, freshness, and variety. Lyell Adams, U. S. 
Consul, Malta, deals a heavy blow at the assumptions of recent 
empiricism ; Rev. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn, N. Y., with equal 
vigor and justness of view, sets forth the Opportunities for Cul- 
ture in the Christian Ministry ; Mr. Henry W. Rankin, Madison, 
N. J., reviews in a timely article Mr, Worden’s essay on Liquor 
and Legislation; Morton W, Easton, Knoxville, Tenn., presents 
some critical notes on Steinthal’s Theory of Language ; Mr. Charles 
W. Guernsey, Dubuque, Iowa, has a scholarly paper on the Pla- 
tonic Theory of Ideas ; Henry T. Terry, Hartford, Conn., discov- 
ers in a new mode of nominating and balloting a substitute for the 
caucus ; Hon. Ashbel Smith, Green Briar, Texas, offers a nice 
“ Bit of Criticism ” on “ Do Penance ” as a just Translation of the 
original Greek ; W. A. McKinney, Binghampton, N. Y., gives a 
full and satisfactory history of the Cardiff Giant Hoax ; and Sam- 
uel H. Riddell, Boston, Mass., brings out some interesting facts, 
gleaned from Mr. Thornton’s recent essay, showing the influence 
of New England in shaping the Outlines of the English Common- 
wealth. The usual reviews and critical notices follow. New 
Haven, Conn, : W. L. Kingsley ; $4.00, or $4.12, including postage. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— Higginson’s “ Young Folks’ History” has been republished 
in England by Sampson, Low & Co. The last number of the 
London School-Board Chronicle gives a very favorable review of it, 
in which it says : “‘ We do not suppose that one boy or girl in five 
hundred in our elementary or middle class, or even in many of our 
higher grade schools, could call over the Presidents of the United 
States, or so much as name two or three of the most distin- 
guished of them since Washington.” This reason is ascribed to 
the want of a good history, which it says, is the rarest of books in 
connection with all classes of English schools. In closing it says : 
“In the field of English education we foretell for this work a wel- 
come reception.” 

— Chatto & Windus, of London, have just issued a new work, 
two vols. 8vo, by Hepworth Dixon, entitled “ White Conquest : 
America in 1-75”; also E. C. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets.” 
They have in press “ Low-Life Deeps : an account of the strange 
fish to be found there,” by James Greenwood. 

— A new edition of DeTocqueville’s “ Democracy in America,” 
with a biographical notice and new notes, has just been issued by 
Longmans & Co. of London. The same firm have just issued 
Charles Kingsley’s addresses, delivered while in this country. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have undertaken a most im- 
portant work of publishing an “ Abridgement of the Debates of 
Congress.” The first volume, 1874-5, is now ready. 

— Blackie & Son, London, publish this month ‘‘ The Southern 
States of America,” an illustrated record of an extensive tour in 
1873-4 ; by Edward King. 

— Volume III. of the new edition of the Cyclopedia Brittanica 
will be published this month. 

— J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, will publish next week the 
“ History of the Civil War in America,” by the Count of Paris. 
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For Boys: 
THE FARMER BOY, and How he Became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By UncLe Juvinett. Edited by Wm. 


itary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
M. Thayer. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
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can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
FAIRY BELLS, and What they Tolled Us. From the at Soa cepemenncss are 

German. By Saran W. Lanpsgr, author of “Spectacles subjected to in ; ne Mona 

for Young Eyes,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. ~ 
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a series of charming tales, sure to please youre readers.— | %& secure impermeability 
These books are appropriate for presents from teachers to Se 
scholars. (Pat. Mch. 28, 1871.) The many points of su- 
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For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of poset in the form of construction, as invented 

price by the De. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 

% Q o mistry, are apparent, and ap once 

381 Washington St., BOSTON. the sense < purchaser, for 

Messrs urnace does away with the serious objections 

ts sanitary advantages are such as to commen 

Send tor | it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 

The Pam et, contain mat! °o res 

WH ITE S New School for REED to users of Hot-Air Furnaces, will be furnished 

G AN combines the excellences of all other systems, | upon application. 
without their defects. Unrivaled in Instruc-}  BLEVEN SIZE8, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 

tion and Recreations. Price, $2.50. ’ ET BROTHERS 

HARP OF PRAIS By Leonard Marshall, | __Manufactured ed Le BOSQU , 

1 The newest and best} HAVERHIL SS. i@ Office and Sales- 

Church Music book. Superb in Instruction, Recreations, | om, 14 ord Street, Boston. 38h 

Hymns, Anthems, etc. 356 pages. Price, #1.25;—Per 


Music, for Day Schools. ° 
A new plan, new system, and fine music. Price, 35 cents; PLATE IRON. pape wee sna 
n experience nty-eig 


Per Hundred, #30.00, 
H F ADLIG HT zu King Collection of popular — years warrants us in presenting 
e Music and elements of instruction ae ~ this to the public. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Stores. N. Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. { 


4 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL | 


perepied useq sey CNV LVAS TOOHIS * pawaut st jooyss jo UT pue jo 


AaHsriavisa 


for Day Schools, Seminari i 3 
and homes. Price, 50 cts.; 
PETERSILEA SYSTEM ‘ie 
The best sys- 
tem for Teachers and students of high artistic aims. Price, 
Cloth, 83.00; Boards, $2.50. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY METHOD 
f for the Piano-Forte. Best graded, most 
—_ and progressive system ever published. Either 
oreign or American Fingering. Price, 2.50. 
waft Any of the above sent fost free on receipt of marked 
price, by the Publishers, 
3c06€6WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 


It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. : 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which ey accumulate 
in them can be ly and surely 

i > removed. 
18 Has a new combined ANT1- 
me CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with 
Patented Fune 15, 1875- and handle, which can be opera- 


i 1 h of 


h-pit with 
HARDY WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


VISITING CARDS, aid 10 varieties 


with your name colt, inted on them all, sent ery to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of Cts. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. Ww. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
RBatablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and 
mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 


ouses, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


GNWV LVAS NOLSOU IVNIDINO 


anp ORNAMENTAL ‘lating all classes of erren 
TREES, SHRUB for Heating Incstreted Cotalogue sent Pree. 
EVERGREENS, &c., | buildings, GEO. W. WHITE & CO. VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
N. 102 and 104 Rast Second St.,Cinciunath, 


at this Nursery, grown on the spot, sui 
to this latitude. grt 


years of experince in is! Self-Inking Presses. 
plant; and our culture, if examined, will DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Champion Self-Inker, $14 


enable visiters to see how to treat trees. 
An immense stock of EVERGREENS, . Office 
Presses from 83.00 


in large variety. It is proper to plant 
E ‘ e 85.0 : 
vergreens in early September Sen Ge, or splendid 


Extra large APPLE and PEAR, ROCK instructious for beginners. Alert 
MAPLE, &c., &c. ms 


jogue, ini 2900 Washington St., Boston 
illustrat pagesy AWYER DRAWING 


FOR Sc 
J. W. MANNING, THE NEW-ENGLAND 0 c 
READING. MASS. F JANUARY, 1876. of 10 cents, by JO 


Nos. 64 and 66 Union STREET, BOSTO 
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SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
‘Adopled and extensively USED Uh 
for the last Six Years by the fk 


Boards of Rdncation 


New York, Pinladelphia, 

many Cities, Towns, Schools. 

ng k Stores and j 

Stationerskeepthem (Ntaple.) 

N.Y. Silicate 9 

191 Fulton St., cor. Church. q 
free, Sample to Teaehers 


QUID BLACK DIAMOND 
(MATING | 
>». 
IN. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. | 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
| a, INCREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
= RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Call. and investigate, | 
or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E.14th NEW YORK. 
ia 
(oR). madi oor 1 
4 | 
| 
Pa | 
| 
| 
va” - 
| | 
Irish Funiger: "Gloucester, Mase. ~ 
34 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Faton & Bradbury's MATHEMATICS, 


Graded and Common Schools, 
Nermal Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s ARITHMETICS present acomplete course in three 
books. The Common anp Grammar 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype plates, and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc., and presented in 
such a manner as not to interfere with former editions. THE 
EL&eMENTsS OF ARITHMETIC presents a Short course of writ- 
ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) work, and can be 
used as the second book of the series, if rt ik ed 
the Primary. 

In Eaton’s Arrrumetics the jes, explanatio 

analysis, and rules are given in donk simple, a 
concise language, the examples and business methods prac- 
tical and such as are used in the counting-room, and the ar- 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. 

Eaton’s Apressenyace are not loaded down with for 
mulas, ions, and technical definitions and rules, as 
is the case with most similar works. 

Brapsury’s Eaton’s ALGEBRA contains a large number 
and eS an, and problems, with a full dis- 


ite to an 
and a new chapter presenting the ot 
Logarithms and the four place ta 


Brapsury’s GEOMETRY omits unessential theorems, and 
contains practical questions and exercises for original demon- 
stanton of the close of different books, of great value. 


Brapsury’'s anp SurRveYING contain 
the analytical methods, 


es and and full tables 
Among the la ber of places where Eaton and 

Brapsury’s Mat ATICAL SERuEs is ally or in 

part, we may mention the following cities and 
Boston Taunton 
Worcester Newton Milford 
Lowell Chelsea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambri Brockton 
New Bedford Fitchburg Stam ford 
Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord verly Norwich 
Nashua Rutland Middletown 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Pertsmouth Windsor Biddeford 
Claremont Port Brunswick 
Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


towns ew England and elsewhere using Eaton 
AnD Brapsury’s wholly or in part. 


Liberal for first introducti ith 
books, solicited. 
THOMPSON, BRO cme & CO. 
Publi 


25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


New-York Homesopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The College bape the first 
ew and end on the inst Thursday of Feb- 
Fees for a Sry a course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 


course (which includes the amy 
of years), in 
oo; Anatomy 
5 uates of other Medical Co 
have attended two full courses at ~ 


one a this and ove a some wher Callers 
568 Fifth Avenue, y. 22 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon 8St., Boston. 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked braimtoilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They’ 

are given under the personal supervision of 
27% M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfi Brussels, Three- 
sod Carpets Mating, Be 


112 Fulton 8t., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
 New-England — for the of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . New York. 
Orders Teachers ‘and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS «& CO., 
381 Washington St, St., 10 Bromfield St., 
ON, 
Supply Sthool and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send: tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 


m 


New-E: Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, B Taylor, & Co. 
an supply the abe above publications to Teachers and school 


‘or introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
Seon all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 30 p. illus. catalogue free. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with wy ow and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters ef enqui as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be y on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an EMINENT CHICAGO wee = a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. sed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fow er of the North- 
Western University :—“ May God grant this book a million 
readers, and converts to Christ.’ Send for circulars 
to "AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


23 


<@™ 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
the CENTENNIAL 
GS the UNITED STATES. 


Shows the pets results a. 100 years of Freedom and 

Progress. Over 1000 pages. I|lustrated. 
Itisa Boston Globe. ot a luxury. 

but a mecessity.—/nier-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 

agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 

Want General A: at in Go. Phila of over 10,000. Address 

J.C. McCURD ladelphia, Pa. 32m. 


SELECT NOTES 


ON THE 


International Lessons for 1876 


BY REY. F. N. PELOUBET. 
Price, INTERLEAVED Epition, $2.00. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, and Practical. 


Besides the author's comments, its selections are drawn 
font nearly two hundred of the best writers. 2. Prac- 
tical lessons are inserted in = appropriate places. 3. 

Notes on Topics for whole year. on-sectarian. 5. Par- 

allel passages, references, and diees from the famous agster 
Bible, Three Maps. 7. Tables of Pronunciation and 
meaning ia names. 8. Notes fuller, and contain one- 
third more ocuer than those for 1875, of which so many were 
sold. 9. At avery low cost. 

Pe pepe eacher should have this invaluable help. Mailed 

on 


receipt of 
HOYT, Publisher, 
43 ac No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Reducing all Book-keeping, for the first time, to a rational 
and positive science—same as all modern science—in 
ance with eee laws of value and exchange, as treated by 
as gently sim jitying the whole subject, so as 
to tau; 


ually in iterary, as ty 
| schools. blished by A. Co, N. Y. 
N. B.—This remarkable treatise is taught by its Author 


E. G. Fousom, at his Business College, Albany, N. Y., who 

is producing the most startling and satisfactory results ever 
yet attained in ancient or modern times, =r attracti 

men of intelligence from various parts of the Unitod Sects 
Students admitted at any time. 

_\ EP Send for circulars at Albany and New York. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Penoil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pu ’s name, 
| class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor | and 
column On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an 
ercises, making it the most ical and useful tablet o 
jl ee It will, if properly used, last for 


eT his Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
written upon and erased thousands 

times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a libera) discount will be made 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


41d 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


O LADIES desire situations as teachers in the Inter- 
mediate department. Normal graduates; three and four 
years experience. Address Box 574, Athol, Mass. 42b 


ANTED — A situation by a Teacher, a college grad- 
uate; has had ~~’ and can furnish the highest 


4goe 


For SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
cessful operation for 20 years; a e number of family 


pa given. Address 
_ ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND ATIONERY. 
A, A. WALKER & C 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, } Net North 

Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 2 

ROST & ADAMS, 

Importers and dealers in every description 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
ATHEMATICAL INSTRUM 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 
Sheet Wax, 
and all Materials used for Wax-Flower maki 
33m 33 and 35 Cornunitt, BOSTON. 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
79 Nassau St., New York. 


EVANGELISTS 
IN THE CHURCH. 


From PHILIP, A.D. 35, to MOODY & SANKEY, 
A.D, 1875. 


LARGE 12MO.....- 472 Pacgs...!..18 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY REV. P. C. HEADLEY. 


A timely issue, indispensable in the Library of every ear- 
nest student. A chapter on scriptural Evangelism is followed 
by sketches of more than forty Evangelists, with seventeen 
Portraits. Ten denominations are represented, and near] 
all the great Revivals in America and England are noti 
Personal ex nces and tried methods make this volume an 
invaluable to every winner of souls or earnest seeker 
f Holiday Edi 

ai prepaid, on receipt of $1.75. y tion, 
gilt, $2.50. Ten Thousand wanted. For sale by the 


trade everywhere, and 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


been fully tested for three years, 
and a the past severe Winte’, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 


CARPETS! 
CARPHTS! 


Carpets! Carpets! 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 
CHEAP 


elp 


43 a-c 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


Paper Hangings ! 


We have on hand a large and choice assortment, 
among which are a lot of 


G& 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 


Picture Mouldings, 
Lace Curtains, Picture Cord, &c. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & CO, 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
41 Washington, near Hanover St. 


BOSTON. 


Hoclectic Fiducational Series, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — dust /ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the Rogiich Language ; as W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of ‘Grammar 
Practical nglish guage, a the 
Graded-School Readers. 


12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample —- +~ su 


for 
first introduction, 22 Cents; supplies for 


ion in 
per copy. 


Thatheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus, 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, = aon 


by Jauns Applications to Analy 


amgs G. CLARK, A.M., Professor in William ewell 

lege. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first in $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trocpemewy and Mensuration; by 
A. Scuuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
Quen and Logic in Belawie University, author of Prin- 
spies of Logic, Conpite Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 es and Loganthmic 

Tables. Price $1. 50. Supplies 3 first introduction, 

and single sample copies for examination with a view to 

introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professer in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 4, cents; for introduction in 
exchange for r correspo! nding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller, 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M., 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

[1st, Retail; 2d, [Introduction ; 34, Exchange price.] 


Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 = 
5 


Harvey's Graded-School Primary Spelier, 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Adas, 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes, 
Norton's Elements of Physics. 
Kriisi’s Life of Pestaloazi. 
White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton's Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

~ 


Descriptive Circucars Anp Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 
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